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News of the Week 


} ANKOW has never been successfully defended in a 

Chinese War because it is an almost indefensible 
own. The quick retreat of the Wuhan force before the 
Nanking Nationalists need not, therefore, be necessarily 
regarded as a sign of a Wuhan collapse. Everything will 
lepend, as we have pointed out in a leading article, upon 
what support Wuhan may obtain in the next few days or 
weeks. If support is forthcoming, and perhaps even 
without it, the Wuhan leaders may make their stand and 
levelop their strategy (as the Shanghai correspondent of 
the Times thinks) between the provinces of Hunan and 
Kiangsi. It is significant that the Kwangsi forces sent 
in aid of Wuhan are already arriving in Hunan. We 
have praised elsewhere the restraint of Japan in making 





liberal concessions to China and promising to evacuate 
Shantung within two months. No doubt the pledge is 
sincere, but it must be remembered that the Nanking 
Government has guaranteed the safety of every Japanese 
inShantung. Since this bargain was struck Chang Chung- 
chang has begun to overrun Shantung and it might 
become impossible for Nanking to protect all the 
Japanese in the presence of Chang’s unbridled soldiery, 
most of whom will be “ living on the country.” 


* * * * 


After some six weeks of hard thinking and fruitfuy 
discussion, the experts have set down in black and white 
that which is common ground to all Germany’s creditors. 
To this memorandum Mr. Owen Young has added uscful 
suggestions in his unollicial arbitrator. 
We therefore confidently expect that Herr Schacht, 
now provided with a firm basis of discussion, will quickly 
bring back from Berlin a definite figure for Repara- 
tion Payments which his Government will propose in 
place of the Dawes annuities. The Herr 
Hugenberg, the Nationalist party leader, in addressing 
a circular letter to 3,000 prominent persons in the United 
States over the head of his Government was singularly 
ill-advised. 


capacity as 


action of 


% * * a 


likewise been caused by 


and by 


Unnecessary trouble has 
the inspired statements in the French Press, 
French correspondents here, with regard to a division 
of payments into “ conditional ’’—subject to the require- 
ments of Allied indebtedness to America—and * uncon- 
ditional ”—to be applied to Reparations proper, primarily 
French and Belgian indemnity costs. This is obviously 
a matter for the International Central Bank, which will 
take over the “ transfer ’’ duties from the Agent-General 
for Reparation Payments. No question of priority 
arises, and to raise any such issue now is to bring back the 
whole issue into that political atmosphere from which, 
we hope and trust, the Committee will succeed in finally 
removing it. 

# * * * 

With the signature, on March 27th, of a Pact of Friend- 
ship, Conciliation and Judicial Settlement, Greece and 
Jugoslavia have settled a long-standing dispute over 
the Salonika Free Zone. Greek sovereignty is formally 
recognized, but her neighbour is to have free access to 
the Aegean. The Treaty was ratified by the Greek 
Chamber on Monday. This must have becn a “ record ” 
The Treaty is binding for five years, 
League of Nations 


in prompt action. 
The worked out by thi 
Committees on arbitration have be¢ 
than the pattern of Greece’s 
pact with Italy, which included a stipulation of reciprocal 


formulas 
n taken as a model— 


as being more suitabl 


neutrality in the event of war. Many will see in this an 


undesirable method of building, since it is yet another 


girder supporting the status quo of the Peace Treaties, 


We prefer to welcome it as spreading the sense of 


security in Europe on the lines laid down by the League. 


A revision of questionable features in the Peace settle- 


ment will come in good time, when such revision is 


patently in the interests of Europe as a whole. 
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The British Trade Delegation arrived in Moscow on 
March 28th, and it has lost no time in setting up an 
Organizing Committee to direct its work. As was only 
to be expected, these business men and engineers have 
been cordially welcomed in a country that badly needs 
capital. There is, nevertheless, a persistent attempt 
in the Sovict Press to prove that British industry 
is in desperate straits, and that a business agreement 
now must force the hand of even the most recalcitrant 
British Government. We must expect political argu- 
ments to be made out of this visit, but that should 


not in any way disturb the Delegation, who are, 
after all, simply on a voyage of discovery. Only by 
intercourse with Russian oflicials and business men 


on the spot can we hope to understand the peculiar 
conditions of trade imposed upon us by the Foreign 
Trade Monopoly, that monument to the ability and 
practical genius of L. B. Krassin. 

* * * ok 

Last Saturday the French session closed upon a notable 
series of successes for M. Poincaré. He has proved, what 
was not previously believed, that it is possible for a 
Government to flourish without the help of the Radicals. 
He has held to his policy in regard to the Church Bills 
and high taxation. The Chambers will meet again on 
May 23rd, and the Church Bills will then be con- 
sidered by the Senate. The dangers there will be less 
considerable than in the Chamber, and M. Poincaré 
has so added to his authority that the prospect of his 
being able to complete his whole programme is bright. 

* * * “ 

The unverifiable statement that the American authori- 
ties will drop the prosecution of Captain Randell and the 
crew of the auxiliary schooner * I'm Alone’ was prompted 
by the recognition that the authorities have a very difficult 
case to prove. There has never been a dispute quite 
like this. By a strange irony the indignation and taunts 
come not from those whose rights on the high seas seem 
to have been outraged, but from Americans themselves, 
who ask jeering questions about the Freedom of the 
Seas, who admire the gallant stolidity exhibited by 
Captain Randell while his unarmed ship was pounded 
by shells, and who obviously have a good deal of sympathy 
with the man who was helping them to outwit the Volstead 
Act. According to the New York correspondent of the 
Daily News the American Department of Justice has only 
Captain Randell’s own statement to go upon, and this is 
insuflicient to secure conviction. The Coastguards, how- 
ever, still insist that they can justify the shelling and 
sinking. If they are right they will have at least to prove 
that the pursuit began within a distance from the shore 
which the “Im Alone’ could have traversed in one hour. 
The captain and crew of the * Pm Alone * who were landed 
in irons are now being hospitably treated, 

* * . * 

A complication has been added by the discovery that 
the negro who was drowned was a French citizen. Thus 
the controversy has become triangular—Canada and 
France claiming against the United States. Even if 
America could prove that the schooner was within an 
hour’s steaming of the coast, Canada— and Great Britain, 
of course, in her support--would deny that the Anglo- 
American Treaty of 1924 conferred upon America the 
right to sink the ship. Sinking, we gather, could be done 
legally only within the three-mile territorial limit in the 
ase of a rum-running ship resisting seizure. It is 
likely that the “ Wets” in America will use the * I'm 
Alone’ incident, and several other recent instances of 
personal violence in attempts to enforce Prohibition, in 
erder to work up a new agitation against the Volstead 


a 


Act. They seem to be even more incensed by the narra. 
tive of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, whose yacht was fired upon 
by Coastguards, than by the case of Captain Randell, 
Mr. Fish, with a nice touch, says that when the Coast. 
guards fired bullets across his deck his yacht was “ in the 
shadow of the Statue of Liberty.’ The yacht was 
brilliantly lighted, he adds, and could not possibly have 
been mistaken for a smuggler. 


* * * * 

The Fighteenth Amendment to the Constitution makes 
the sale of aleoholic drink illegal. That general principle 
had to be implemented. . Hence the Volstead Act. This 
Act has not been universally adopted, but even in the 


two or three States where the Act is not in force the 
Federal law, of course, holds good that the sale of alco) lic 
drink is illegal. But what is alcoholic drink? The 
Volstead Act says that it is any liquor which contain. 
half of 1 per cent. of alcohol. The ‘“ Wets” of 
Wisconsin are reviving the suggestion that the dc tini- 
tion should be altered so as to legalize beer and light 
wines. This “ way out ” would undoubtedly be sinipler 
than repealing the amendment to the Constitution — an 
almost impossible thing to do—-but personally we cai not 
see a majority of Americans accepting the humiliating 
make-believe of saving in effect “ Alcoholic drink 
prohibited by the Constitution, but certain kinds of liquor 
upon which you can get drunk are not alcoholic.” 
x * * * 

The sequel to the "Royal Oak’ case is a new set of 
regulations for the redress of grievances in the Navy. 
In future joint complaints may not be made. Every 
complainant must state his ease separately. When 
the captain, or other appropriate oflicer, has reccived 
a complaint made in person, and has satisfied hinvself 
that it is in accordance with the regulations, he is to 
deal with it in his own discretion. If, however, he should 
refuse, or should be unable, to remedy the alleged gricy- 
ance, the complainant may ask leave to state his cuse 
The Captain is then to give the complainant 
The complainant is 


is 


in writing. 
a day to reconsider the matter. 
free at the end of that time to send in his written st 
ment, with the help of the oflicer who throughou! is 
detailed to advise him. The captain must forward the 
written statement to his next superior officer, with his 
own written comments. If still dissatisfied the com- 
plainant can have his statement sent to a still higher 
officer, and so on up to the Admiralty 
really comparable with fighting a legal case 
the House of Lords.” Of course the right to appex! is 
a custom of the Navy which reaches back into the din 
past. All that has been done now is to make the regula- 
tions clearer. As we said at the time of the ‘ Royal Oak’ 
ease, clearness was sorely needed. The naval 
spondent of the Times remarks that a complainant who 
wanted to be sure of his ground would really have fad 
to read through more than 1,400 pages of instructions. 
Lucidity, as usual, imposes brevity. 
* * * * 


t 
(- 


a procedure 


“up to 


Corres 


The Independent Labour Party, which has held its 
Conference at Carlisle during the week, was bolder than 
might have been expected in view of the steady dwindling 
of its membership, though Mr. Maxton, the Chairman. 
was kinder than usual to the Labour Party. Doubtless 
he recognized that it is inappropriate to have a donicstic 
quarrel just before a General Election. Still, he cid 
prescribe for the I.L.P. a continuation of its function 
as “ gadily to the Labour Party,” and though the stings 
of the insect do not hurt much at present, it may be 
assumed that they will become worse when the General 
Election is over. Mr. Maxton has been elected Chairman 
for the fourth year in suecession, and he will have thie 
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chief voice in determining policy. There are, however, 
several important members of the volatile and cnergetic 
LL.P. who 4o not agree with Mr. Maxton. 

* * * %* 

Mr. C. R. Buxton, for instance, proved by his speech 
at Carlisle that he has taken to heart the rebukes of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the contemptuous resigna- 
tion of Mr. Snowden. He thinks that the I.L.P., having 
long ago created the Labour Party, ought to return to 
its original function of a thinking, teaching and propa- 
gandist institution, instead of running its own Parlia- 
mentary candidates and interfering with the daily routine 
of the Labour Party. The defcat of the motion to refer 
the Party Report back to the Executive means that 
the 1.L.P. still stands for “ Socialism in our time.” The 
most interesting debates of the Conference were those 
on the Living Income and war credits. The original 
recommendations on the Living Income were made in 
1926, and were Norwich last year. This 
vear the Living Income Committee submitted further 
proposals, The chief of these was that the fixing of the 
standard income should be undertaken before, or imme- 
diately after, a Labour Government comes into power, 
and that it should be obligatory in all employment 
directly or indirectly under Government control, and 
he the and of 


pensions. 


revised at 


basis of unemployment allowances 

As for private trade the instructions to Trade 

Boards would be amended so as to make the achievement 

of the standard as rapid as possible. A period of two 
vears was proposed as the time-limit. 
* * * * 

The problem of what is to happen in industries which 

are not making cnough pay the standard 


income is left unsolved. Nor was there any answer to 


money to 


the objection of a critic who pointed out that an unem- 
ploved man would be drawing more pay than an employed 
engineer The general idea 
at the Conference was, apparently, that an immense 
amount of money can still be extracted from those who 


for two years anyhow. 


, 


are bitterly described as the * Income Tax paying class.’ 
We wonder whether it ever occurs to people who think 
that the Income Tax payer, as such, ought to be penalized 
that the man who becomes rich in industry has neces- 
sarily conferred benefits on his fellow-men. Consider, 
for instance, the case of Sir W. R. Morris, the motor 
By his imagination and energy he has 
men. He puts 
No doubt in 
this respect he is exceptional, but even if he pocketed 
the whole amount and spent it on luxurious living, 
the payment for his support from the workers whom he 
has made prosperous would be a comparatively small 


manufacturer. 
created work for many 
back most of his profits into the business. 


thousands of 


levy upon them. 
* * Bd * 


On Tuesday much embarrassment was caused to the 
L.L.P. Executive by the carrying of a resolution (not 
on the agenda) that I.L.P. Members of Parliament 
Should vote all war Mr. Shinwell 
{perhaps vaguely uncomfortable in the recollection that 
the Labour Government authorized a policy of cruiser 
building) denicd the right of the Conference to dictate 
He would take his orders, he said, from his 
Even Mr. Maxton 


** serious,” 


against credits. 


to him, 
constituents and from nobody else. 
described the decision of the Conference as 
and expressed a hope that the branches would be very 
tolerant towards those who would have the handling 
of it. His word “serious” understates the case. No 
Labour Government which acted on the decision would 
he able to submit Army, Navy or Air estimates. It 
seems, however, to have been taken for granted that 
Mr. Maxton was given discretionary powers. Members 


of the L.L.P. will thus be free to say that they are bound, 
or not bound, by the decision, as may be most convenient 
in the circumstances. The Conference adopted another 
noxious resolution which gives the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, rather than the Prime Minister, the right of select- 
ing a Labour Cabinet. This strikes at one of the essential 
principles of Parliamentarism. An 
becomes the real ruler. It was precisely the discovery, 
or suspicion, that Mr. MacDonald was subject to an 
outside voice at the time of the Campbell prosecution in 


outside committee 


1924 that turned the country against hin. 
% * * . 

We much regret to record the death of Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu, at the age of 62. He was best 
a pioneer of motoring, but this enthusiasm was only a 
particular expression of his technical knowledge of engin- 
eering, and of all the problems of transport and road 
making. And he was not only an engineer, but sportsman, 


known as 


oarsman, yachtsman, archaeologist, war-correspondent 


and locomotive driver. Tle learned his engineering in 
the shops of the London and South Western Railway, 
and at least twice during railway strikes he returned 
to the South Western as a driver. 


presents which he most valued on the occasion of his 


One of the wedding 


second marriage was from the crew of an engine which 
he had driven in the General Strike. He used to point 


out what an “ English’ present it was. “It never 
could have happened in any other country!’ 
* * ~ * 
From 1892 till 1905, when he succeeded his father, 


he represented the New Forest Division ot Hanipshire 
in the House of Commons. He founded, edited 
for many vears, The Car Illustrated, and not only there 


and 


but in innumerable articles (several of then: contributed 
to the Spectator) he developed a polices of road reforna. 
To John Montagu thoroughly — it 
necessary to homie. at 


pond, every spinney, and every 


understand was 


sec hin in his knew every 
person in Beaulieu. 
He revered the ruined Abbey, and used humorously to 
prove that historically he was the Abbot. H« 
developed his estate, but he did it with such notable 


Anybody 


busily 


taste that he never scarred the landscape. 
who goes up the river from the Solent to Beaulieu can 
see how discreetly the building has been planned. He 
was a rapid and untiring talker: to him mechanism was 
a kind of poetry. Ilis knowledge of natural history was 
drawn from personal knowledge 
and birds in the New Forest and in the Beaulieu marshes, 
where he had a bird sanctuary. friends 
who valued his simple genuineness and his warm-hearted- 


from watching animals 
Tnnumerable 


ness will feel that Beaulieu can never be the same again. 
This week the Royal Socicts the 

Cruelty to Animals takes a poll of its members on the 

* hunting of wild deer with hounds.” We congratulate 

the Chairman and Council of the R.S.P.CLA. their 

the their members 

stag hunting, and we hope that the voting will be against 


lor Prevention of 


on 


decision to ascertain views of on 
We are sometimes taxed with incon- 
sistency in opposing stag hunting and refusing to attack 
the continuance of fox hunting. Our critics are probably 
right in their logic; nevertheless we stand firm in our 
We shall welcome the day 


hunting is abolished, 
*K : * + 


its continuance. 


inconsistency. when stag 


Bunk Rate, 5) per cent... changed from 4) per cent. on 
February 7th, 1929, War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102.7, : on Wednesday week 1012 Fund- 
ing Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87}: on Wednesday 
week 86) ; Conversion Loan (3) per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 77 ; on Wednesday 


n year ago 102%. 


a year ago 8. 
7 week 765: a vear 


‘ ~~ 4 
UDO 66 ge 
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The Civil War in China 


| or if it be true that Chiang Kai-shek, the head 
of the Nationalist Government at Nanking, has 
done an unnecessary thing in declaring war upon the 
Wuhan cities, one cannot help hoping that his policy 
of settling the problem of Chinese unity once for all 
will be successful. Let us hope that it is a gamble which 
will “ come off.” It is said that he packed the Council 
at Nanking in order to get his way, and that many 
moderates protested to the last. If the gamble should 
fail all hope of unity would disappear for the present ; 
the Tuchuns would all take the field again, supporting 
their armies out of what taxes they could snatch from 
their provinces, and by the time the war had reached 
a deadlock, or that state of suspended animation which 
comes from exhaustion, the Chinese riddle might have 
entirely new aspects. <A kind of federalism might, 
after all, seem more practicable and more attractive 
than the absolute unification which is the aim of the 
Kuomintang. 

Chiang Kai-shek has himself taken the field as 
Commander-in-Chief against Wuhan, and if his only 
task were to lead to victory those troops which now 
definitely call themselves Nanking Nationalists against 
those troops which definitely adhere to the cause of 
the Kwangsi group of Generals, it would be quite simple. 
He has a decisive preponderance of men, and the resist- 
ance of the defiant cities could not last many weeks 
at the outside. Unfortunately it is never possible to 
describe a Chinese situation with any confidence that 
what appears to be the truth is really the truth. Propa- 
ganda and bribery do their work in twenty-four hours, 
and the troops of a whole province may change sides. 
All the time political strategy is combined with 
military strategy, and the resultant is an incalculable 
quantity. This is especially so because what passes 
for politics is, as often as not, personal ambition—a 
General’s playing for his own hand, his determination 
to seize a rich city or a productive industry for his 
enrichment. 

There are several possible supporters of Wuhan, and 
if, for one reason or another, the Wuhan rebellion should 
prosper, Chiang Kai-shek might easily find himself 
outnumbered instead of having his present superiority. 
When we write, the Kwangsi group seems to be rather 
out of favour in the South. The most important of 
those militarists who have controlled Canton have gone 
severally northwards, partly to lodge a protest at Nan- 
king, and partly to help in the defence of Wuhan. 
Li Chai-sum himself (the former Chicf-of-Staff of the 
Nationalist Armies and Governor of Canton) has gone to 
Nanking. He was guaranteed his personal safety, but 
it is not known for certain where he is, and he may have 
been murdered. In the absence of those leaders, other 
Generals at Canton who are sick of fighting scized the 
opportunity to install an anti-extremist Government. 
It is said that their policy is nothing less than to rid 
Kwangtung of Kwangsi influences. With the aid of 
hundreds of executions of men who were called “ Red,” 
but may have been of quite another colour or of no 
colour at all, the coup was a success. Official Canton 
for the time being, therefore, will not help the Kwangsi 
movement, and is expressing a passive sympathy with 
Nanking. 

The next influence to consider, in judging possible 
developments, is that of Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian 
General. Among all the generals he is the greatest 
figure. The Times correspondents agree that he could 
make victory certain for cither side. His Christianity 


has produced in him a humility of aspect and dress which 
is not irreconcilable with ruthless determination when 
he believes himself to be serving God by victory. He 
may turn out to be the Cromwell of the war. We imavine 
that he derives his inspiration as a soldier from the 
Old Testament, not from the New. His soldiers, it is 
said, give him implicit trust and obedience. He has 
100,000 men in the province of Honan, and they are 
no doubt better trained than any other army. According 
to one account Feng has temporarily left his men and 
retired to the neighbouring province of Shensi, where 
he is meditating in a Buddhist temple. 

What will Feng do with his fighting men?) Nohody 
knows whether he is still Minister of War in the Nanking 
Government. He has offered his resignation several 
times, but it has not been accepted. His offers are 
naturally interpreted as a sign that he wishes to be 
free to watch events and make up his mind later. At 
first Chiang Kai-shek hoped that Feng would be content 
to move his 100,000 men into the Province of Shantung 
when the Japanese evacuate it, as they will in a couple 
of months. Shantung used to be a rich province, with 
its port of Tsingtao, the railway to Tsinan, and Chetoo 
and other busy ports. Here, it might be thought, was 
enough to gratify the ambition of any man. Peace has only 
tobe keptin the Province forenduring prosperity to return, 

Feng, however, may have much higher aims than the 
rule of a single province, and anyhow Shantung is not 
so delectable at the moment as it seemed to be last 
week. Last Saturday Chang Chung-chang, who is still 
commanding a vigorous remnant of the defiant 
Northerners, captured Chefoo, and is now trying to 
make a deeper inroad into the Province. The Nationalist 
commander, who was driven out of Chefoo after many 
of the troops had gone over to the enemy, has conccn- 
trated his force at the walled city of Ninghaichow. 
Reuter says that Chang Chung-chang is preparing 
to assault this city, and is commandeering scaling 
ladders, hooks, and lanterns. The prospect of Shantung 
being overrun by bandit troops may induce Feng to tirn 
his attention elsewhere. Both the Nationalists and 
Wuhan have offered him Hupch. 

If the Nanking armies should drive the Wuhan army 
through Hunan, much indeed would be gained from the 
Nationalist point of view, but only at the price of creating 
fresh obstacles. The present paralysis would be removed 
from the Yangtse, and trade would flow again along that 
great waterway, but the Kwangsi troops, by being forced 
back on Kwangtung, would become more concentrated, 
and would be ultimately based on the city of Canton. 
There they might be able to renew all kinds of mischicf 
for Hongkong. 

It is impossible to leave the Chinese imbroglio without 
an expression of admiration for the reasonableness and 
moderation with which Japan has behaved in regard to 
the Tsinan affair. A few months ago it would have been 
incredible that Japan would offer to withdraw all her 
troops from Shantung without exacting the apology 
and punishment which she demanded. Of course Baron 
Tanaka may have an anxious time in keeping his own 
people quict, for there is unquestionably a good deal of 
disappointment in Japan; but at all events he has tricd 
to make things much easier for China. 

On the whole much the best thing, not only for China 
but for the world, would be for Chiang Kai-shek, with 
the help of Feng, to shatter the Kwangsi resistance, 
and thus prove to all other disgruntled elements in China 
that it is not worth while to resist Nanking. The sum 
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of the matter is that the Nanking Government, with 
all its faults, is the best symbol of unity that there is 
likely to be in China. It has definitely parted from 
Bolshevism, and has shown several signs of a sense of 
international responsibility. The hot talk of Nationalist 
representatives about leaving the League of Nations has 


died away. The visit to China of M. Avenol, the Deputy 

Secretary-General of the 
keeping Nanking, at least in form, loyal to the League 
This is a very useful allegiance that we could hardly 
look for in might di 
Kai-shek. 


League, was successful in 


( 
any General who lisplace Chiang 


The Revenue Surplus 


R. CHURCHILL is fortunate in his surplus of 
M £18,394,163. Although it mainly from 
good luck, and only partly from good management, 
it is nevertheless a welcome sign that several of the 
variable sources of revenue in the country may be ex- 


colnes 








pected to come to the rescue when the usual sources fail. 
Look at the matter how we may, the fact that there 
js a surplus when so many of the basic industries are 
still depressed is very gratifying. 

The surplus of £18,394,463 is not exactly what it 
appears to be, £7,290,566 is due to the reduction of the 
Sinking Fund from £65,000,000 — to 
£57,709,434. Most of the rest of the surplus is due to 
an unexpected harvest of Death Duties. These yielded 
8,570,000 more than was expected. Another windfall 
comes under the heading of * Special” receipts, which 
brought in over £3,000,000 than Mr. Churchill] 
expected, and nearly £13,000,000 more than the year 
This was the result of the happy transaction 


appropriation 


more 


before. 
on the curreney note reserve. 

On the other hand, it is encouraging that the total 
ordinary revenue amounted to more than £5,000,000 
above Mr. Churchill's Tax 
expected to produce less than in the previous year, 
although it certainly did produce less the result was 
£4,720,000 Mr. Churchill The 
Income Tax yield of the previous year was, of course, 


estimate. Income was 


and 
more than estimated, 
exceptional, because Mr. Churchill (by what a good 
many people called a trick of Budgeting) collected an 
extra six months of the property tax under Schedule A. 
When allowances have been made for this it will be seen 
that the Income Tax, instead of really falling, has been 
a little more fruitful. Yet Super-Tax produced almost 
£4.000,000 than Mr. Churchill Those 
who think that the country can bear even heavier direct 
There 
is a great danger that the amount of capital which ought 
to be kept free for the financing of industrial cnterprise 


less estimated. 


taxation would do well to take this plain warning. 


is being gradually reduced. It is a seductive cry that 
those must pay up who have plenty of money, but if 
the money of the very rich is, in practice, creating work 

or at least creating more than would be created if the money 
passed to other hands — it would be silly to check industry 


for the pleasure of “ punishing the millionaires.” 


Another very curious figure is the great increase in 
the revenue for stamp duties. This brought in over 
£3.000,000 more than was expected a result due, of 


course, to the extraordinary amount of speculation 
on the Stock Exchange. Yet another notable figure is 
the fall in the Excise Duties of nearly £7,000,000. The 
high duties on spirits and beer are having a progressive 
effect upon drinking. Possibly people are also finding 
tobacco too expensi\ e. But upon that point we remain in 
doubt ; the spread of smoking among women makes it prob- 
able that the total consumption of tobacco is increasing. 
Under the Sinking Fund Scheme, introduced by Mr, 
Baldwin, £50,000,000 a year ought to be provided out 
of revenue for debt reduction. Out of last year’s revenuc 
Mr. Churchill has provided only about £44,000,000, 
No doubt he would excuse himself by saying that he 


expected the debt to be reduced more handsomely 


than is actually happening from other sources, and 
that unexp 
in the rate of interest on Treasury Bills. 
however, that we are not quite satisfied with manage- 
ment which, in effect, defeats the intention of Mr. Baldwin's 
scheme, especially as the surpluses on the last two 
Budgets have been seized by Mr. Churchill although 


his hope was defeated by the 


We contess, 


they ought to have gone automatically to the reduction 
of debt. 
for the outgoings of the next year no longer leaves one 
with the old feeling of security that was derived from 
self-contained Budgets not dovetailed into their prede- 


A surplus which is taken as a matter of course 


cessors and successors. 
of debt redemption is one thing, but a continuous auto- 
matic policy of expenditure is quite another. 

On the other hand Mr. Churchill must be given credit 
for having spent £6,000,000 less than he had ted 
for on Supply Services. This saving, it is true, does not 


look very imposing beside his promise that he 


A continuous automatic policy 


budge 
would 
reduce expenditure continuously by £10,000,000 a vear. 
Still, it is something, 


o 


and a good deal more than was 
generally expected. 

The buoyancy of the revenue as a whole encourages 
real hopefulness. If the results are so good when the 
old “ heavy ~ industries are still feeble, may we not hope 
heavies és 
The 
wireless 
The 


country 


for even more than our old prosperity when the ~ 
add their prosperity to that of the new industries ? 
industries the 
and chemical industries, must be thriving 


new , such as motor, electrical, 
indeed. 
distribution of insured workers throughout the 
is an index of what has been happening, without a great 
many people being aware of the r industrial 
South of a lin Trent 
to Staffordshire there now dwell nearly 50 per cent. of 
the insured workers. It is not that the heavy industries 
havz bern moving away from their natural sites near 


The new 


t markable 


transformation. drawn from the 


the northern coal fields. industries have been 
industrializing the south. 

The Daily Kapre s of Tuesday published some acid 
comments on Mr. Churchill’s surplus by Mr. Snowden. 
We think that 
finding, but we welcome his insistence on the importance 
of debt 
is injuring credit by 


his remarks contained too much fault- 


reduction. He complains that Mr. Churchill 
failing to reduce debt sullicicntly, 


and that he is financing current expenditure out of capital 
reserves. This is good hearing from Mr. 


snowccn, 
who was said to have capitulated to the demands of 
his party that a Surtax on investment incomes of over 
£500 a year earmarked for Social 
rather than for debt redemption. It is diflicult to imagine 


should be Services 


any scheme which would make a greater hole in those 
capital reserves that are essential for the financing of 
industry. 
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In Defence of the Faith 
The Ethic of Christianity 


[The writer of “ The Ethic of Christianity” was recently 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis at King’s College, London. 
He is a Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford.]| 
FUXHIS is a question of paramount importance, but it 

needs a volume rather than an article. Inherent 
in the Christian faith is the fact that it claims to redeem 
every sphere of life and to satisfy the deepest needs of 
men at all times and in all cirenmstances. That is the 
claim which now has to be verified, and it is the supreme 
task before the Christian Church. Intellectually and 
experimentally the Christian Gospel has to be reinter- 
preted as the focus and the consecration of our immeasur- 
ably vaster Universe and infinitely more complex ways 
of life. For at present every observer must admit that 
the religious field has shrunk so narrowly, as one by one 
the various kinds of knowledge and other activities of the 
human spirit have become emancipated from its control, 
that it remains in the midst of the surrounding world like 
some ancient enclave or protectorate, regarded as a 
picturesque anachronism. The common attitude of our 
contemporaries is not so much that Christianity is untrue 
as that it is irrelevant. In the general specialization of 
modern life religion has become too specialized—pre- 
occupied with keeping itself alive ; and the great world of 
affairs passes it by on the other side of the street. 

Because we have acquiesced in this dualism, allowing 
art, science, economics, and the other activities of spirit 
to repudiate the sanctions of religion, civilization has 
become secularized and religion has drawn in upon itself, 
robbed of the strength and wholesomeness that comes to it 
through contact with the tasks and claims of life. But 
Christianity cannot acquiesce in this ; for it is, after all, a 
way of living. The claim which Christians make for 
Christ concerns the true nature of reality and the way of 
life that follows from that belief, and it knows no frontiers 
or departmentalizing. 

The way we try to express that in our time is to say 
* Religion means the whole of life.” Some look wistfully 
to the Middle Ages at a time when all the interests of life 
were embraced and consecrated by the Church. But there 
is another version of the story. If we read, for instance, 
Huizinga’s study, The Waning of the Middle Ages, we 
see the appalling price that was paid for this over-easy 
identification in the profanity, the degradation, and the 
worldliness that beset religion. The religious attitude 
is not the same as the moral, scientific, or aesthetic, and 
everything is lost if we confuse them. 

Yet Christianity is a way of living; English people 
feel and feel quite rightly that unless it verifies itself in 
act, in the building up of a better social order and the 
leadership of all worth-while enterprises, it cannot claim 
to hold our allegiance. Most Englishmen would endorse 
the view that carrying out our Lord’s moral teaching is 
“real,” authentic Christianity. Gallant attempts are 
made from time to time to find in the language of the New 
Testament, and especially in the sayings of our Lord, 
positive guidance for the modern world, stretching them 
enough to make them applicable. But is this a legitimate 
procedure? Js there in fact an “ethic of Jesus?” 
“If Christianity,” said Blake, ‘“ were cthics, then 
Socrates is the Saviour.” A hard saying but, I believe, 
true. The eternal preciousness of our Lord’s teaching 
is not as telling us what to do but as revealing the quality 
of His Spirit and mediating to us the God He worshipped. 
The real centre of our Lord’s teaching was not human 


t 


conduct at all. It was the revelation of the Father 
After all that was His vocation. He came into a world 
stiff with problems——political, economic, sociological! 

all that complex of changed conditions, social upheaval, 
and new political contacts that Luke suggests wit 
dramatie economy in the phrase, “* In the fifteenth vear 
of Tiberius Caesar.” There were half a score of aveiiues 
before Him open to brave and enlightened leadership — 
national, political, economic, ete. With none of thes 
was Jesus concerned. Keenly sensitive He was to th 
force of them— that was surely the point of the Temptatio: 
—but He extruded them from His mind as disloyalty t 
His own mission. His life was emptied, deliberately, oj 
much that for us gives life its value that it might enshrin 
the ultimate, perfect treasure. His concern was with 
life itself. ‘* Make the tree good,” as He said. ** Whe 
he had found the one pearl of great price “—-that is th 
keynote of the whole story. His vocation was to sho 
men God at the innermost of all that life can mean. 
By His teaching, life and death and resurrection He mad 
the vision of God come alive, God in all His richness of 
reality. 

It was that which re-cndowed civilization. 
the Gospel went out into the world it began at once t 
verify itself in the vivid life of a new social order. Yet 
it was not a programme for society. It was in its esscne 
other-worldly. It was all concerned with sin and forvive. 
ness and the redemptive love of God the Father. Thy 
startling thing is the seeming meagreness of the j:tel. 
lectual and moral content in the Gospel to which they 
sought to convert mankind. The pagan world said ther 
was nothing in it—its whole outlook was ** uncivilized “— 
it poured contempt on all their pride. Yet this queer 
other-worldly faith proved to be the creative nucleus of a 
new cultural and social life. The leaven was cast int 
a new lump and at once began its magic of transformatien. 
For what it was, was the guarantce that the innermost 
sanctities of life are safe. To a world in which th: 
precious things of life were proving bitter and unsatis!v ing, 
all its best values getting tarnished, through sheer lack 
of a God to trust and worship, it brought the knowleda 
of a God who cared for them, a God whom they conk 
trust because they knew His will—the God and Fathe 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. It restored to men their sensi 
of direction and enabled them to trust life again. For 
that is just what paganism cannot do. All history show: 
that Naturalism, or the Humanism which is another for 
of it, is the way of destruction for the human spirit. You 
cannot “ trust Nature “as it stands. All religious history 
makes that clear. Nature worship and natural ethics 
mean not only Artemis and Apollo; they mean Pa 
Moloch and Priapus. Life is not safe till we can find its 
roots in a Reality not of the natural order. The Hebrew 
mythology is right. There is always a snake which vets 
into the garden. The natural always tends to become 
unnatural unless redeemed by the supernatural. But 
because of the God Who meets us in Jesus and the Holy 
Spirit Who comes to us through Him, we can dare to say 
that the creative impulse pouring forth this prodiyal 
stream of life is a manifestation of the Divine Spirit. 
What we know of God in redemption enables us to trust 
Him in creation, and to give ourselves in confident 
consecration to the manifold interests and opportunities 
which the gifts and tasks of life offer men. And always 
in the material thus entrusted to us this transfiguring, 
redemptive influence will be at work making water wine 
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For if God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
enthroned at the heart of life, if Love is indeed the Reality, 
then that, if we take it seriously, means the rebirth of all 
our attitudes ; it involves the redemption of our loyalties 
and the transfiguration of our values. And in fact it is 
jn its moral effectiveness that, ever since the first Christian 
century, the Gospel has vindicated its claim. It is so 
still as it was in the age of Julian. It alone has the con- 
structive power to transform the societies which accept it. 
It is not “ religion ” merely, but Christianity which can 
confidently appeal to this judgment. 
the renaissance in Uganda under the influence of Christian 
missions is as striking as any instance in history. We may 
take one more from British experience. ‘* Confronted in 
India with a civilization that demands religious sanction 
for all its customs, regardless of their moral value, British 
rulers have been less inclined to ignore a religion which 
essentially can be identified only with what is highest in 
man’s nature. To the Hindu philosopher all religions 
may he equally true; the administrator comparing a 
Chrisiian settlement with the pariah village at its gates 
has good reason to know that they are not all equally 
effective. And he will tote, as more than a coincidence, 
the readiness of the religion which has been socially and 
morally most effective to submit its doctrines to the test 
oi | istory and psychological ex pt rience,’ ’* 

Fellowship with the love at the heart of the Universe 
involves new conceptions of good, more exacting standards 
of ethical obligation. It involves new attitudes to Nature 
—creative, scientifie attitudes such as can never flourish 
in an atmosphere laden with a theology of fatalism. It 
changed 
For it is inherent in the Christian 


involves new powers of artistic creation, a 
hierarchy of values. 
faith that even the humblest personal relationships are 
more than anything else on earth—beyond 
knowledge, even beyond beauty. This is the fundamental 


moral difference between the Christian scheme of life and 


precious 


paganism ; and it carries with it a social revolution that 
we have hardly yet begun to contemplate. Christianity 
stands for the vision of God in Christ, the redemptive 
influence of His Spirit. This is the power, transfiguring 
character, giving a real ground for belief in progress and 
a genuine hope and faith in human nature and in the 
highest qualities of spirit, which expresses itself in renewal 
and redirection over the whole area of life. It implies 
a new respect for Personality and all of which Personality 
is capable, because it is rooted in the Divine Being and 
for Hence its real 
intolerance of privilege, its hunger for justice, its passion 
for beauty and freedom, above all its sanctification of 
the home. 

It is in this sense that we can rightly claim that the 


born inexhaustible —perfections. 





a _— 
M whew : Christianity and the Government of India. p. F4. 


The romance of 


Christian religion covers the whole of life, infusing its 


redemptive influence into all the activities of spirit. 
* Having Christ,” we say ** we possess all things.” Pre- 
sumably no Christian can say otherwise. But on the 
surface it seems to be untrue. It is not true that if we 


believe in Christ that gives us all that is good in life— 
such as those aesthetic and scientific values with which 
our contemporary world is so much and so rightly occupied, 
He does not * embody all the values,” 
are apt to say too glibly. But 


as We who preach 


He gives us that supreme 


thing of worth which invests all other goods with their 
preciousness. In this way. once secure at the centre, 


the 
and 


we can move bravely out to circumference and 
embrace life in faith We may 
claim as a vivid concern of Christianity all the values of our 
brilliant world, all the open ways of opportunity, all its 
art, its knowledge, its effectiveuess, all the natural JOVs 
and tasks of lite—whatever things are true and pure and 
lovely 
because it is 
Redeemer are one God ; 


all our worship. 


we can live to the full, and life will not betray us 
redeemed at the 
and the 


centre. Creator and 


interests and claims of 


civilization are not the rivals of the Christian life, they 
are its God-given opportunity. 
In this way, and only in this way, can the Christian 


Church achieve emancipation from that narrow range of 
aim and interest, that with the world about 


us and preoccupation with merely religious things which 


unconecrh 


tends to make its life anaemic, and feel its Way to a new 
Christian Hellenism and more imaginative wavs ot 
worship. It is in this way that secular Vilization 

adrift at present from its Christian bearings can be 


reclaimed for the Christian faith : 
that the Christian Gospel has a direct answer to all 
problems, not by equating Christ's r 
the devotional response involved in it with God’s revelation 
in nature, art or scicnce. 
the Gospel. But rather guarding faithfully, 
the true uniqueness of our Saviour Christ, we must win 


not by pretending 
its 


velation of God and 


That is to make shipw reck of 


insiste ntl , 


through Him to a nobler Theism, commensurate with the 
vaster world we live in— this ceaselessly emergent Universe 
with all its 
quality of Divine Spirit is for ever focussed in our Lord. 
But the sources of religious belief, as Professor Whitehead 
FR. Barry. 


undisclosed possibilities. The ultimate 


says, are always growing. 


[| Miss Evelyn Underhill will contribute neat weeks article on 
* The Witness of the Saints.” 
been : Philosophy and Religion. 
* The Elements of Religion,” {lbert A. Cock, of 
University College. Southampton, “ Evolution and Revealed 
Religion.” by Dr. Charles E. Raven; The Nature of Christ.’ 
by Dr. Alfred Garvie, Principal of New College, Hampstead, 
and Hackney College, The Gospels as Historical Docume its,” 
by Professor C. WH. Turner, and ~ The Miraculous 
the Gospels.” by Dr. Gordon Selz yn.| 


Previous articles in this series have 
by the Are hhishop of York, 
hy Profe SSO 


cle ments 6b 


The Week in Parliament 


i debate on unemployment on Monday of last 
week was presumably the last of the long serics 

the 
was 


Which has been conducted 
Commons. Curiously enough it one of the best. 
The absence of Mr. Llovd George, due to the fact that he 


considers the Albert Hall a better sounding-board than 


by present House 


Parliament at the present juncture, occasioned some sur- 
prise and considerable indignation. But Mr. Wardlaw 
Milne, Sir Oswald Mosley, and Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland 
delivered speeches which, along their own special and 
widely-differing lines, could hardly have been bettered. 
Mr. Milne admirably expressed the point of view of the 
industrialist and particularly of the “ small man” with 


of 


regard toour banking system. Ie beliey cd, hie said, in the 
wisdom of a return to the gold standard. But he ques- 
tioned the speed and the method with which the change 
had been carried through, and he frankly doubted whether 
adequate credit facilities were now being accorded to 
industry as a whole. Therefore he suggested an inquiry, 
with a view to ascertaining whether the Bank Charter 
Act was working well, and whether the growth of the 
Joint Stock Banks had had the effect of depriving the 
small man of credit which was formerly available for him. 

That some such inquiry will be held after the General 
Election is a foregone conclusion. Mr. Milne concluded 
with a plea that the claims of the industrialist should 
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receive first consideration from the Government, and 
that he should be relieved to the greatest possible extent 
of the charges imposed upon him. This was a well-knit 
speech, closely reasoned, and admirably constructed. 

Sir Oswald Mosley, speaking with great care and 
deliberation, presented the point of view of the Socialist 
“ intelligentsia.” The increase of the purchasing power 
of the people, a redistribution of money through taxation 
of the rich and expenditure on social services, bulk 
purchase from the Dominions of wheat and meat, increased 
old-age pensions, and the raising of the school age were 
his panaceas: and the rest of his speech consisted of 
sustained and meticulous criticism, first of the Safeguard- 
ing policy and then of the Lloyd George policy. The 
former went down well with the Liberals, and the latter 
with the Unionists. Both were oratorically effective, 
and it is now generally admitted that in the closing stages 
of this Parliament Sir Oswald has done much to re- 
establish a reputation that had sadly waned. 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland made the speech of his life 
He attacked Mr. Lloyd George with tremendous gusto 
and scored about six palpable and damaging hits upon 
the vanished form of that remarkable politician. As for 
Sir Oswald Mosley, his schemes would cost £290 millions, 
and where did he propose to get the money? To this the 
best reply Sir Oswald could think of was to ask the 
Speaker whether the Minister was m order in touching on 
so inconvenient a topic. Next came a list of what the 
Government actually is doing. It was surprisingly 
formidable and extensive. So that when Mr. Shaw 
concluded the proceedings by booming out, ~* Laudace, 
encore laudace, toujours Taudace,”’ Ministerialists were 
in quite a cheerful frame of mind. Whether this attitude 
will survive contact with their constituencies remains to 
be seen. But the extraordinary wave of defeatism which 
recently swept over the Unionist ranks has definitely 
passed. It has left some wreckage in its train, but on 
the whole it has done far more good than harm. Savage 
gloom is gradually being replaced by sober resolution. 
And having mentally reduced their total numbers in the 
next House to 250, the Unionists are now setting about 
obtaining a clear majority with a purpose which has been 
noticeably absent from their activities for some months 
past. They have a good cnough record. All they now 
want is a reasonable policy and a dash of showmanship. 
If they get these, the party may vet surprise the profes- 
sional prophets and political Jeremiahs. 

Woarcian, 


Britain’s Ambassadors to France 


: i gardencrs who work in British cemeteries in 

France, under the control of the Imperial War 
Graves Commission, are regarded by the French working- 
classes as the representatives of Great Britain in their 
areas. It was a bold experiment to place a number of 
men to live in a foreign country, and of course at first 
there were failures. British gardeners, accustomed to 
English breakfasts, Saturday afternoon holidays, the 
social life of a village club, bowling in the summer, and 
football in the winter, inevitably tound life in a French 
hamlet on the Somme or in Flanders monotonous, and, 
im some cases, demoralizing. The weaklings have, how- 
ever, for the most part been weeded out of the service, 
wnd those who have survived are of a line type. 

Here is the record of a conversation with one of these 
men who has been in France for nine years. He learnt 
gardening in the Highlands. but his wife comes from 
Lancashire. There are two children, both born in 
England during the War. After demobilization, the man 
decided that he would be able to give his boy and girl 


ees 


a better chance in life if he accepted a position undet 
the Imperial War Graves Commission than if he went 
to some private estate in England. 

For one thing the wages offered were better, aid he 
hoped that the money would go further. He now 
receives £4 10s. a week, and according to his wile. who 
goes back home every year, one hundred francs buys 
far more household provisions and necessaries than €1 
in this country, in spite of recent increases in the price 
of food in France. The provision of a superannuation 
scheme was also an attraction, for “ Jock” MeBrayne 
looks forward to a pension at the age of 65. He is not 
quite out of touch with his mother country, for he and 
his wife are given a month’s leave every year, together 
with a free pass, to enable them to travel home to any 
place in Great Britain free of charge. 

The work is of course hard. There is no eight-hour 
day for the man who is keen on his job. “ Jock” is 
at work for at least eight and a half hours every day, 
and often stavs a good deal later on summer evenings, 
One day a week he has to go to a very small cemetery 
twenty miles away, and leaves home at 5 a.m. in order 
to catch a train, and returns at 10 p.m. There is, of 
course, no Saturday afternoon off, and he is on duty on 
three Sunday mornings out of four— a voluntary c‘fort 
on his part, in order that he may be at hand should any 
visitors wish to find special graves. A cynic may suggest 
that he and his colleagues are glad to sce visitors in order 
to receive “ tips,” but these are not allowed, and fron 
personal experience I can testify that the men rigorously 
obey the rule. The only gift of any kind that I have found 
them ready to accept is a fill of “* bacey ” for their pipes, 

The cemeteries, as is well known, are havens of beauty 
and peace. The turf in some cases already resembles 
that of our English lawns, and in spite of lack of water 
this summer the gardeners have succeeded in’ keeping 
flowers in bloom. Not only British visitors, but German 
visitors coming to see the graves of sons or husbands who 
died as prisoners, are filled with admiration at the 
evidences of the loving care taken. In one cemetery 
where there are 300 German graves, this year ther 
have been at least 27 German visitors. In one case a 
German lady arrived with a car full of flowers with w hich 
she covered several of the graves of her fellow-country men, 
and then buried a packet of letters on the resting-place 
of her son. She was surprised to find that the German 
graves are treated with the same care as the British. 

I tried in several districts to find out how the gardeners 
are regarded by the French population. There is possibly 
a little jealousy on the part of the French because of the 
high wages paid. To a French labourer receiving 21 
franes a day and living on coffee and a bow! of soup, bread, 
and salad, the daily wages that in some cases amount 
to the equivalent of 79 francs, appear princely. All 
vardeners are not paid Ct 10s. a week, however, for the 
wages differ according to responsibilities and Jengt! of 
service, but all as compared with the Frenchmen ar 
well paid. In spite of differences of pay, and difliculties 
of Janguage the gardeners are very friendly with the 
French people. The local curé, for example, regards 
* Jock ” and his wife as valuable members of his congre- 
gation. The children, too, are taking full advantage of 
the many educational facilities offered in France. ‘The 
girl is at the local Communal school, and the boy goes 
daily to a college three miles away. Both speak fluently 
the two languages, and the boy intends to become an 
engineer and the girl a schoolmistress. 

This little family, like many others scattered in the 
War area of France, are the only representatives ol 
Great Britain known intimately by the local population. 
As a nation we are judged by their behaviour and manners, 
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and Sir Fabian Ware and his colleagues on the In:perial 
War Graves Commission have performed a great scrvice 
for the most 
of Great 


» this country by selecting a staff who are, 


1 


nart. such 


Franec. 


ambassadors sritgin mn 


admirable 


B.S. 


In Blunderland 


gear me where are howlers bred ?) Or in the heart or 

in the head ? For the sake of the intellectual credit 
of the youth of our nation, Iet us not believe that the 
head is responsible for these joyous recreations of the 
rather one may hope that they 
proceed from the care-free and emotional outpourings of 
the heart, or from that rule so well known to all exami- 
“Tf you have nothing to say, say it.” There are 
instances, too, when the truly literal mind gets to work 
md in answer to the question—‘* Under what circum- 
stances does the fourth act of Hamlet begin ? ’’—returns 
the absolutely indefeasible answer: ‘ The fourth act of 
Hamlet commences immediately at the end of the third 
at.” And who dare attack this position % 


Towsr 


examination-room ; 


nees : 


But the origin of the howler matters very little. Rather 
ket us greet it, when it appears, with a shout of joy. 
Indecd, to that weary drudge, the examiner, as he travels 
wer the dull plain of conscientious mediocrity, the 
coming of the howler is like the shadow of a great rock in 

thirsty land; he drinks refreshment and new vigour 
from it and travels (for a time) gaily on. It is like that 
portent which is said to have guided the Israelites through 
the sands and rocks of Sinai— ‘a pillar of fire by night 
nd a pillar of salt by day,” as once it was phrased by one 
who had become a trifle mixed in his Biblical history. 
Si non é€ vero, € ben trovato, as may be said of another, a 
linguist this time, who translated un prétre assassiné as 
“a stickit minister.” 

But of all the subjects in which the hard-pressed 
caminee gives freest rein to his imagination, that of 
wography offers the widest and delightfullest scope. 
this is only natural. The world itself is so wide and so 
ll of varied delight that imagination runs frec—that 
magination which the absurd rules of examination insist 
should be unfairly penalized for its fertility. 
the heart which could resist the following description 
from an Irish hand) of the River Shannon: ‘“ The river 
ides through deep ravines overlooked by hills covered 
‘ith woods, where the wild deer and the fox, the panther 
nd the otter find an almost unmolested abode, where the 


Stony is 


turtle-dove and linnet, the grouse and the badger can sing 
ad ramble at ease.” Or take this composite account of 
the Scottish Highlands, as furnished by several hands at 
:recent Oxford Local Examination : 


ighlands are keen sportsmen and are chiefly engaged in 
Highland k t hiefly engaged 


* The people of the 


rifle-shooting at the grouse in the forests of Scotch fur 
Which cover the But another authority 
hnaintains that “ the moors of Scotland are noted for the 
sport they provide in gorse-shooting,” though yet a third 


mountains.” 


will have it that “ Scotland contains practically no game 
except sparrows of which there is a superabundance.” 
But to continue : “* The Highlanders have no real occupa- 


tion. They inhabit caves.” Some, however (it seems) 


“go in for sheep-rearing or are hermits.” 


se 


Even now, 
niless there is a common danger, the clans fight among 


‘ 


hemselves, and are very reserved,” but “ the people are 
hietly old people, proud of their race and their country 
* They 
So now we can place our 
Scotland they 
easily procured 


na they do all they can to make it a success.” 
lave not much intelligence.” 
Hichland Seot. Elsewhere — in 
"tweed from heather 


make 


pring ipally, 








from the heathe r-clad slopes ol Scotland, and also from 


wool,” 

Ireland being a new countrys at least so far as the 
Trish Free State is concerned—it is right that we should 
have some new information about it. as thac “San im- 
portant mountain range in Ireland the Killiecrankie 
Creeks °; while “in the Bog of Allen. where the bog is 


not very deep, the people cut out lawyers and make them 


into peat.” As to the housing question in Ireland. * the 
houses in the west of Ireland are made of mud. and the 
pigs are allowed to run amuck in’ them.” Aniwuck, 


under the circumstances, seems a specially well-chosen 
phrase. 
Again, take the case of 


Wegians : 


the Nor- 
“The chief occupation of Norway consists in 
Obs iously 
increases the height of Norwegian 


a foreivi pe opl 


cutting down trees in the carnivorous forests.” 
a meat-dict greatly 

coniferous timber, for * when trees are being hewn down, 
the lumberers have to take care that there are no people 
in the way of it for at least half a mile in all directions.” 
* the 


This heartless slave- 


Another industry carried on in Norway its fishing : 
men fish and the girls sell them.” 
trading on the part of Norwegian women is explained, 
when we hear that “ the women are not able to work as 
much as the men, but have important political privi- 
‘the fish are blind, 
and cannot tell when they are to be caught.” But natural 
history stumbling-block to the British 
examinee, who will have it that “the plains of Siberia 
are roamed over by the Ivnx and the larynx,” and who 
* The 
camel can carry enough water in a pouch which it po:- 
sesses, Which will last it for a few weeks : 


leges.” Fishing is an easy job, for 


was ever a 


furnishes also an interesting account of the camel : 


from this by a 
passage water is passed to its hoofs, which keeps them 
moist and prevents them from being burnt by the hot 
sand.” “* A camel can go eight days without a drink,” 
but (adds another rollicking blade) 
camel 7” 


“who wants to be a 
Physical definitions are another trouble. One disciple 
of the New Learning states that 
which there is no other like it. 

the thermometer keeps going round and round and never 


*a evelone is a wind in 


Whe hh él evclone appeats, 


stops; then the captain of a ship knows what is going to 
happen.” “ A volcano,” states another, “is a mountain 


with a creator at the top who pours out lava”; or, 
variant, “many mountains were formed by cruptions 
when the volcano through up its lather.” After this, one 
* wheat 


asa 


is used for 
Surely 
the examination is the last surviving example in this 
In that light it must 
have been regarded by another hapless wight, of whom it 
“Say what vou know of the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland,” and desperately he answers ? 
“The Grand Banks of Newfoundland are very grand.” 


Md. 


need not be surprised to hear that 
straw hats and the tougher stalks for macaroni.” 


country of the inquiry by torture. 


was demanded : 


C. MrEIKLEJONN, 


Garden 


ever 


A Western 


MAGINE a 
colour with the changes of sun, cloud, and wind; 
bordered on one side by a sickle-shaped arm of land— 
low sandhills with rolling, heathery moors beyond; on 


semi-circular bay, changing in 


the other by steep cliffs where gorse and pine seem to 


flourish together on a dict of rock and stone. Imagine, 
on this steep side, facing the sickle curve, and ncigh- 
boured by the friendly pines, grass and bracken-covered 
ficlds sloping sheer down to a wide, sandy beach enclosed 


between two rocky headlands. The ficlds are divided by 


ae ee we ~ 
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rough hedges of large, loose stones, amid which grow 
riotously brambles, gorse-bushes, may and blackthorn— 
a lovely sight in spring against the blue-green waters of 
the bay. In some parts the bracken rises shoulder-high ; 
in others, bluebells, primroses, wild orchis, campion, 
giant scabious, the little pink centaury, and many other 
treasures are to be found in their seasons. Finally 
imagine, in a corner of one of these fields overhanging 
the sea, a small house, newly built, surrounded by a 
wilderness of bracken, thistles, nettles, and rough grass 
full of weeds innumerable. 

The making of a garden out of this wildly luxurious 
tangle seemed at first a hopeless task. However, the 
bracken was seythed down, the gorse and bramble- 
bushes sawn off at ground level—when they could not 
be uprooted—and the worst of the weeds removed. 
Wise advisers said that the ground ought to be thoroughly 
dug over and the weeds deeply buried before attempting 
to make a grass Jawn—but impatience and ideas of 
economy prevailed, and, after a considerable amount of 
weeding had been done, and seed sown on bare patches, 
there appeared something that at any rate called itself 
a “lawn,” bordered-by a curving pathway and several 
flower-beds. 

It had always been our firm resolve that if ever we 
possessed a seaside garden it must have a tamarisk hedge, 
so at the foot of our plot we built a low wall of large 
stones with carth between, and along this were planted 
young tamarisks. They took about two years to reach 
an average height of three fect, and their beauty has 
fulfilled all expectations. But every summer those feathery 
green fronds crowned with dainty pink flower-spikes, 
waving airily against a blue sea background, remind me of 
the trials that attended the early growth of that precious 
hedge—for unfortunately it appealed to other eyes (or 
mouths) as well as ours. 

It was planted in autumn, and throughout the following 
spring the cliff-side fields below the garden were a favourite 
haunt of five large and hungry cows. Time and again 
did they stretch their long necks over the wire netting 
that we had fondly thought would be sufficient pro- 
tection against all intruders; time and again did we 
look out of the window and see the green tops of our 
tamarisks disappearing down their capacious throats. 
Sometimes they even stretched far enough to seize the 
wallflowers growing on the inner edge of the wall, 
uprooting them wholesale, and devouring all but the 
tough roots, which were left scattered about the field. 
For these devastations they generally chose a particularly 
stormy and unpleasant day (perhaps the tamarisks 
tasted juicier when wet), so that I had to dash into a 
mackintosh and tear across sopping grass, waving a 
stick and shouting wildly at the marauders. Not that 
it had any effect. They merely withdrew a short dis- 
tance and gazed at me in surprise, resuming their meal 
as soon as I had gone. 

When the owner of the cows was told of these 
occurrences, and of the havoc caused thereby, he simply 
remarked that if his cows got inside the garden they 
would eat everything in it, a prophecy which was 
fulfilled when three of them did get in one day through 
an open gate, and walked in slow procession down the 
pathway, turning their heads to right and left alternately, 
and seizing every green thing within sight. Fortunately, 
we did not possess very many plants at that time; but 
still, those cows had a good and varied meal, and it was 
small satisfaction to hear that the milk they yielded for 
some days after it was unusually rich! 

Since then more adequate fencing has kept us free 
from cows, but throughout our first summer the invasions 
of rabbits were heast-rending. They evinced a particular 


~<.m 


fancy for Mrs. Sinkins, the white pink, and would ryy 
along the border where it grew, carefully removing 
every flower-head. Delphiniums, lupins, and  dahtigs 
were eaten down to ground level as soon as they ventured 
to push a few leaves above the earth, and though it was 
a pretty sight to look out in the early morn and see 
Father and Mother Rabbit, and several baby rabbits 
browsing together on the “lawn,” we could not fully appre. 
ciate it, knowing that grass was only a minor part of the 
family dict. Wire netting, firmly staked and weighted 
down with heavy stones, eventually proved a_ fairly 
successful barrier, and when they show signs of burr: wing 
under it I sprinkle a few drops of a concoction called 
“ Renardine ” about the place, with excellent results, 
The smell of this preparation is beyond description, 
No wonder rabbits will not go near it! If you wget it 
on your hands, you may wash and wash, and lament 
with Lady Macbeth that “all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand.” But it is a useful 
thing, and any gardener who is troubled with rabbits 
may be glad to know of it. 

A cat also is a help, though ours, in kittenhood, neva 
made any attempt to catch rabbits, but would calmly 
sit and watch them feeding, looking as though he longe 
to play with them but was too shy to suggest it. Later 
however, his sporting instincts awoke, and he began bring. 
ing a constant supply of young rabbits into the garden, 
varrying them by the scruff of the neck, as a mother cat 
carries her kittens, and letting them go unhurt. This 
could not be allowed, for by that time we were so well 
wired in that a rabbit brought into the garden had no 
chance of getting out again. So I had to follow Puss 
about until he either dropped his prey or allowed ny 
to take it gently out of his mouth. Once having given 
it up, he would purr and rub himself around my legs, 
and I have often sat on the lawn with a baby rabbit 
on my knees, while Puss stood purring close beside, 
pushing his face into the bunny’s soft fur and making 
no attempt to reclaim it. These rabbits were all put 
back into the fields, and would scamper away quite 
gaily; but the day came when Puss discovered that 
bunnies tasted good, and now he will very seldom !et 
me rescue them, having, alas! outlived the age of 
innocence. 

Field-mice are another problem—worse, almost, than 
rabbits, for they cannot be wired out. In the autumn 
they seem to get particularly hungry, and their ravages 
among our bulbs are incredible. These are either dug 
up and eaten wholesale, or else left lying about gnawed 
and ruined. Groups of small rockery bulbs— par- 
ticularly precious ones—disappear in a night; and as 
one cannot well soak bulbs, like peas and beans, in 
paraffin before planting them, and traps are of very little 
use out of doors, a cure is hard to find. 

Still, gardening in the West of England has its com: 


pensations. There is a peculiar pleasure in finding}. 








wrimroses, wallflowers, and snapdragons in flower athe 
5] > > 


Christmas; while tender things like tobacco plants, vera 
niums, and lobelia can be left out all winter, as a rule, 
without suffering harm. The inexperienced may be 
tempted to let their plants become exhausted through 
too continuous flowering, but one soon learns to restrain 
such unnatural efforts by an occasional drastic pruning, 
and to recognize that the gardener’s motto, like that 
of the ancient Greeks, should be ‘* Nothing too much.” 
Fay Cornisit. 
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The Cinema 


AT THE Marsie ArcH PAvInion. 


f*Tur Lost Parrot.” 
At THE PiccapDILLy THATRE.] 


: * Noan’s ARK.” 


At the Marble Arch Pavilion a film adaptation of Mr. Philip 
Macdonald’s Patrol is now being shown. The Lost Patrol, a 
British International Films Production directed by Mr. 
Walter Summers, has for its plot the story of ten men who 
are Jost in a desert because the subaltern in command of 
them is shot, his orders dving with him. The sergeant takes 
ommend, but does not know in which direction to go in 
order to rejoin the regiment. Eventually the patrol come 
upon an Oasis. But their troubles are not over. In the 
night the sentry is shot and the horses are stolen. There is 
nothing for them to do but to wait in the hope of help being 
sent to them. One by one the nine remaining men succumb 
to the overwhelming hardships of the desert. Some of them 
are shot by the Arabs, one gets ill, two are sent out to find 
a river, another goes mad, until only the sergeant remains. 
After shooting all the Arabs who attack him, he also dies 
a lonely death. 

It might, indeed it should, have been an excellent plot for 


a film. What better setting could there be than a desert 
for this fluent medium? And the desert is real and 
beautiful—not a theatrical studio set—for the film was 


actunliy shot in the Sahara. The cast is admirable, every 
actor makes the most of his part without over-acting. The 
photography is as good as one expects it to be these days. 
But somehow, in spite of these qualities, the film is not, in 
my epinion, nearly as good as it should have been. 

Bevinning with a series of shots of the eleven men in their 
varios spheres of pre-war life, we sce—or rather, we are 
lucky if we see, for the shots are shown at a terrific speed— 
a fish monger, a ploughman, a clerk, an artist, a public school 
boy, a Salvation Army tub-thumper, &e. Since we are 
shown the past lives of these eleven men, it is natural to 
suppose that the reaction of each individual to the hardships 
of the situation is of significance in the plot, and one’s first 
instinct is to try to discover who is who of the patrol in the 
But this is a difficult task, for all the men look very 
‘like, and it is only towards the end of the film that one or 
two recognizable personalities emerge. It seems to me thatan 
portunity for skilful characterization was missed. Each 
character should have been defined, though not over-defined, 
for in the reactions of ten men facing death in a desert there 
must be a very large common denominator. 

In spite of the realistic treatment of the plot, The Lost 
Patrol cannot be said to fulfil the function of anti-war propa- 
gnda. In fact, there are times when I was made to feel 
that war is a very fine thing. The Salvation Army fanatic 
sho goes mad because he has killed a man is made to look 
1 fool—not a very pleasant touch. But the film is worth 
veing, for it tells a good story, is admirably acted and is at 
limes beautiful. 

Silent films, even British films, have generally some merit, 
tut most of the talkies which have lately come over here 
fom America are so intolerably bad that it is difficult to 
mow why they were ever made. Noah's Ark, a Vitaphone 
production, advertised as “The Spectacle of the Ages,” is 
tow being shown at the Piccadilly Theatre. It was made in 
ithirty-eight acre studio; sets of ** mammoth proportion ” 
vere built for it: there are 7,500 “ extras” in it; more than 
1400 tons of water were released at terrific pressure for it. 
And, with all this, it is the ugliest, silliest and most boring big 
jicture that Ihaveeverseen. Noah's Ark isa mixture ofa train 
mash in Italy, the Biblical stories of Noah and Moses com- 
lined and contorted so that they are almost unrecognizable, 
nd the War. Trench warfare in this film is the greatest 
mn. If Noal’s Ark and My Man, recently shown at the 
Regal, are at all representative of the talkies which America 
Sengaged in producing, then the moment has certainly come 
br British film producers to get busy on silent nlms and 
five us films that will satisfy the very high standard which 
he public is learning to demand. 
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CELIA Sivvson, 


Poetry 
Old Dan’l 


Out of his cottage to the sun 
Bent double comes old Dan’l, 

His chest all over cotton wool, 
His back all over flannel. 


“Winter will finish him,” they've said 
Each winter now for ten: 
But come the first warm day of Spring 
Old Dan’i’s out again. 
L. A. G. Srronc. 





Att 


[Tue Roya Socirry oF PAInTers IN WATER COLOURS, 
5A Patt MALtt.] 


Exiisitions of the Royal Water Colour Society are usually 
cheerful and intimate affairs. There are generally about the 
right number of pictures, they are conveniently hung, and 
above all there is a patent enthusiasm displayed by the 
exhibiting artists. This enthusiasm balances to a great 
degree a certain similarity in the exhibits which turn up each 
year. That the Royal Watcr Colour Society has braved the 
battle and the breeze since 1804 indicates a sound constitution, 
and one feels confident that this constitution will continue 
unimpaired for many a decade. ‘There are six works by Sir 
George Clausen, all painted with undiminished vigour, and if a 
choice must be made it goes to Green Fields. Mr. Reginald 
Smith’s A West Riding Moorland is painted in a manner 
which clearly shows a preference for Yorkshire above all other 
Shires. Dame Laura Knight sends one picture, Wire Walker, 
a strong piece of painting, and Mr. David Muirhead sends four 
pictures, all consistently good. Mr. Lee-Hankey has employed 
a very large-meshed material on which to paint his Sf. Tropez. 
The result obtained is somewhat out of the ordinary and is 
rather effective. Mr. Middleton Todd's The Basket Maker, 
Dunstanborough Castle by Mr. Oliver Hall, Cloud Over Colby 
Lane by Sir Charles Holmes, The Blue Habit by Mr. A. J. 


Munnings, and a very delicate Sara, the Daughter of Raguel 
by Mr. Russell Flint, and many more deserve mention. he 
best method to adopt is to go and see for yourself. The exhibi- 


tion remains open till May 25th. 


(Tur Roya. INsriruTe oF PAinTrers In Water CoLocrs, 
195 PiccaDiLvy.| 


Amip the numerous water-colour exhibitions which are now 
open, the Royal Institute’s show at 195 Piccadilly is the 
largest in point of numbers. ‘There are nearly five hundred 
paintings, and more if the miniaturists are included. ‘here 
is nothing to distinguish this year’s exhibition from previous 
ones, except that much of what is good is smaller and more 
retiring, and therefure takes more finding. ‘There is the usual 
quantity of pictures which “tell a story,” and the similarity 
of method and choice of subject of some artists is more 
apparent than in other exhibitions. Mr. Norman Wilkinson 
shows originality in painting Bethlehem and Jerusalem {rom 
an air-liner at the height of 2,000 feet. Though the picture 
does not possess much esthetic interest, it is a good example 
of what must have been very rapid note-taking. Miss Anna 
Airy in her Siesta tries to cover too large a subject, but it is 
skilfully drawn, although it misses its effect through insuflicient 
contrast in light and shade. Miss Hawksley’s The Holy 
Family, more of a design than a picture, is very successful. 
Good colour contrast distinguishes Mr. Gordon Forsyth’s The 
Yellow Café, Caen, and there is rather more kick in it than in 
his other paintings. Mr. Gerald Ackermann’s September 
Morning, Blythburgh, is breezy and pleasant. In The Thaw 
Mr. Hoggatt has kept his tone well throughout, and there is a 
truthful feeling about it. Other pictures which deserve 
searching for are Mr. Ince’s Littlehampton, Mr. Martin Hardie’s 
The Churchyard, Wangford, Suffolk, Mr. Nelson McCleary’s 
The Temple Door, Dalmatia, and Mr. Van Jones’ Morning. 
Among the miniattres is a set of five by Jacques Bouis which 
should not be missed. ‘The cleverness of their painting is 
enhanced by originality in mounting and framing. 

[Tne Paci G 


ILLAUME GALLER 73 GROSVENOR 


v, 
STREET, W. 1.] 


Frep Mayor, a memorial exhibition of whose paintings is 
being held at the Paul Guillaume Gallery, was born in York- 
shire in 1866. Ile studied art partly at South Kensington, 
and partly in Paris at Julien’s. The latter part of his life was 
lived in France, and he died in 1916 following an operation, 
and while serving with the Artists’ Rifles. This exhibition 
consists of thirty-one water colours and thirteen oil paintings. 
He was an artist who did not confine himself within any definite 
limits, and it is his variety, both in subject and treatment, 
which strikes one most of all. His water colours are con- 
sistently good, and there is a sort of liquid transparency 
about some of his work, which inereases its beauty. 
Martigues, with its reds and browns, is one which calls for 
special mention in this respect. Two landscapes, Cassis 
and Amberley, Sussex, the former with heavy outline, the 
latter unoutlined. examples of different, but equally 
effective treatment. Jie seems to have been attracted by 
shore crowds, and one can almost feel his delight in painting 
in a bright patch of colour as in his Orange Jacket. His oil 
paintings are hardly as arresting as his water colours. The 
Quay, Cassis, rather Brangwyn-like in composition, and the 
Mouth of the Canche, a large canvas displaying nearly all sky, 
show him at his best in this medium. ‘This exhibition cannot 
fail to leave a feeling of regret that an artist of such attainments 
should have died so comparatively young. 
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(Tae Mopern Encuisu Warter-Cotocur Sociery, Sr. 
GEORGE’S GALLERY.] 
Tus is the seventh annual exhibition of the Modern English 
Water-Colour Society, and among the sixty odd paintings 
exhibited there is plenty to interest and please all, except 
perhaps those to whom the word “ modern” is anathema. First 
mention must go to Mr. John Nash for his two delightful 
pictures, Houses on the Canal and Sidney Gardens, Bath. Both 
are nicely designed and the delicacy of the former would be 
difficult to surpass. Mr. Frank Dobson's Studies, with a 
limited amount of colour, are pre-eminently studies for 
sculpture, but the colour is applied with masterly effect. Mr. 
Jacob Epstein’s two drawings are also sculptural, but are 
uncoloured drawings pure and simple. Young Girl, by 
R. Eurich, is an amusing and simply painted work, not unlike 
a coloured woodcut at first glance. ouses in Spain and On 
the Road to Saint Paul both show that Mr. F. J. Porter knows 
how to pick his subject and to paint it. The catalogue does 
not disclose the identity of Portrait by Eileen Agar, and one 
“an only hope that the sitter was not dissatisfied with the 
likeness she has produced. Other pictures which stand out 
are Mr. Ginner’s realistic Snow, Mr. Maresco Pearce’s pen 
and ink drawing of Piccadilly Circus, and Miss Pauline 
Konody’s Still Life. Whoever sees this exhibition together 
with the Royal Institute’s and Royal Society’s shows can be 
said to have tested the gamut of water-colour emotions. 
G. G. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom France, 
|\To the Editor of the Sevcraror.]} 


Sin,——This morning I attended the memorial service in 
honour of Marshal Foch in the cathedral of a small country 
town. ‘The British Press has been full of accounts of the 
great pageants to the memory of the great soldier in Paris 
and elsewhere, but perhaps a few lines giving the impressions 
of an Englishman in a small French town may not be out 
of place. 

At the foot ofthe altar stepswas atemporary catafalque pro- 
fusely decorated with French colours, the only non-French flag 
being the Union Jack, draped with black. A quarter of an 
hour before the appointed time the church was full, the place 
of honour being given to soldiers and sailors, oflicers and 
men and ex-Servicemen. There was a large contingent of 
British visitors, most of them golfers, for the links near by 
had closed for the day. 

There was singularly little pageantry about the service— 
everything was simplicity—probably just as the Marshal 
would have chosen. No carefully organized entry of veterans, 
no voluntary on the organ. Just a crowd of naval officers, 
seamen, soldiers and ex-servicemen, including some bronzed 
peasants, who walked up the aisle not in any special formation. 
Around, the buzz of conversation which one usually associates 
with a fashionable wedding in England. Then a sudden 
hush as the religious procession made its way from the vestry 
to the high altar—a blaze of lighted candles standing out 
against the sombre background of the great black drapery, 
that hides the reredos during Lent--and mounted on it a great 
white cross. 

And then commenced the centuries-old Mass of the Roman 
Churchsaid by an aged priest inpale purple—was it velvet ?— 
with a great golden cross embroidered the full length of his 
vestment. The organ boomed forth, accompanied by violin 
and the voices of the choir, and we listened to the familiar 
Latin liturgy. The service was like any ordinary Messe des 
morts, and to the stranger there seemed nothing to proclaim 
the fact that we were attending a Requiem for France’s 
greatest son. Coming back from church two fellow-country- 
men expressed their disappointment. They thought “ we 
could have organized these things better at home ”—** why 
was there no sermon about Marshal Foch and his achieve- 
ments ”—‘* what a chance for a preacher with a patriotic 
turn of mind and a taste for oratory to instil patriotic thoughts 
into the minds of the boys and girls present.” 

I said nothing—but to me the impressiveness of the service 
lay in its simplicity. What finer tribute to a Christian son 
by his Mother Church than the reverently performed service 
of the Mass? And above the lights of the altar candles 
and the tawdry flag-decked temporary shrine to Foch’s 
memory, the great black background with the vivid white 
cross, symbolizing Christianity’s message of the Resurrection 
and the life to come. 

As I sat on my balcony this evening looking at the sun 
setting across the plain behind the western hills, I tried to 
give definite form to the impressions of the morning's service 
to the memory of a great man. There were the obvious 
thoughts about Foch’s great qualities, his simplicity, his 
patriotism, his lack of self-seeking, and above all his crystal 
Faith in the Religion of his forbears. ‘There were the revived 
memories of war-stricken Eurepe in those dark days before 


— 


the unity of control of the Allied Forces and recollections 9 
the final victory in which Foch’s genius played such a lang 
part. But to me the great white cross on the black backgroun; 
behind the altar was a symbol of hope. A symbol of light— 
the light of saner ideas shining forth from surrounding glooy) 
A new age in which nation will not war against nation, whe, 
the peoples of the world will refuse to fight one another 
when our patriotism will have expanded into a love for a) 
our fellow-men. A new age brought about by the lesson 
learnt in the World War—the war to end war.—I am Sir, &¢ | 
E. W. 


A L&?rrer FROM THE SEA, 


[To the Editor 


Sir,—-It is six days since our ship left Liverpool for New Yoy 
and we are still tossing in mid-Atlantic. To those who 
only knowledge of an Atlantic crossing is derived froin th 
society columns of the Times and the writings of the Sity; 
family this may seem almost fantastic. 

The principal smokeroom of the * Olympic’ is’ pinelle 
with mother 0’ pearl. Our smokeroom is panelled wit 
well-seasoned deal. The ‘ Majestic’ has £3,000-suites wher 
film stars may sit on their private verandas and look oy 
to sea. Our only verandas ure the public decks. But we 
too, have our position to keep up, for we are * cabin” pas. 
sengers and below and behind us are the “ tourist thirds 
and the immigrants. Some of the immigrants come fro 
England and France and Germany, others from Ireland, anj 
others again from far-away countries like Poland, Hungary 
and Greece. On the surface they seem quite cheerful and peak 
of laughter float up to our deck from down below. But what 
are they really thinking about ? They have left their county 
probably for ever, to journey across thousands of mils 
of ocean to a country whose language they do not understané 
and whose ways of living are as different from theirs as the 
well can be. 

All of them do not get to America. While we were stopping 
at Greenock to take on passengers a young Polish woman and 
her child were put on shore. The child had to be operated o1 
at once, and it was more than likely that the mother woul 
soon be without home, without friends and even without by 
child, in the middle of an utterly strange country. I aske 
what would have happened if the child’s illness had not bee 
discovered till we were out at sea. “* Oh, we have an operating 
theatre on board but it is risky work. Most captains are t 
afraid of losing time to stop the ship while an operation i 
taking place...” I thought of the knife hovering ov 
the patient as the ship gave a lurch to one side. 

At this time of year the crossing may be bad, but there is: 
great danger. It is in June, when the icebergs begin to drif 
down south that Atlantic crossing becomes dangerous. | 
was told of a captain who found one night that his ship ha 
run right up into the hollow of an iceberg shaped like 
horseshoe. In the nick of time he ordered ** full steam astern 
only to find that all round him were other floating masse 
of ice. But he got out before they had time to close in on hin 
These icebergs (often with polar bears stranded on then 
are sometimes eight miles long above the surface and (thi 
is where the danger comes) perhaps another mile belo 
And in War time matters were far worse. There can he f 
things more terrifying than to lie awake at night in yo 
cabin while the ship goes full-steam ahead through an iccbey 
field with a submarine behind it, which was the fate of nan 
a passenger across the Atlantic during the War. 

Like every other merchant ship this one automaticall 
becomes a warship at the outbreak of a war. The e:ptail 
takes rank as a full captain of the Royal Navy, and may 
sent off at a moment's notice to any British ship, and all 
the officers and crew are in the same way under the orders 6! 
the Navy, even the pursers becoming naval paymuster 
Mobilization of the Fleet means in fact mobilization of tly 
whole merchant service of Great Britain. 

But we are not now concerned with war. In fact then 
are few things more peaceful than a big liner. The moment 
you step on board you enter a new world. Liverpool seciis 
unreal as New York—both seem like the ruins of 
10,000-year-old city unearthed by explorers in a centr 
Asian desert. The only real things are the ship and the captai! 
the food and the orehestra, the smokeroom and the barber: 
shop. And there is a new world of people. We have no friends 
and relations, and the woman who sits opposite us at tabl 
and the man who plays bridge with us night after night a! 
our next of kin. Only at breakfast are we suddenly pushed 
into the world for a moment, while we sit reading our new» 
papers (and remember that we read the Chicago Tribuie on 
a British ship). At that moment the wireless puts us i 
Bognor with the King, in Rome with General Nobile, in t! 
IIouse of Commons with Sir Austen Chamberlain and ! 
Florida with Major Segrave and his car. Only on a ship ca! 
you really appreciate Marconi’s sudden and complete annihili 
tion of space, for at breakfast time on a liner you are, to reve 
the metaphor, ‘Of the world but not in it.”’—I am, Sir, &¢ 

A CORRESPONDENT IN Mip-Arianiics 
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The League of Nations 


Geneva and Forced Labour 


[Nearly a month ayo the subject of Forced Labour was discussed ata 
Conference arranged by the League of Nations Union. The ~ Spec- 
tator”” is fortunate in 8 curing this contribution from Ser Seluryre 
Fre mantle, who has long been concerned with Labour questions, and 
wrote the official article on “© Forced Lahour in India ” ti the report 
sub ted fo the International Labour Office. EK». Spe fator, 


AMONG recent publications of the International Labour Office, 
gneof the most interesting is the Report on Forced Labour. This 
document has been prepared for presentation to the Conference 
which meets next May to frame an International Convention, 

As stated in the Introduction to the Report, forced Jabour 
occurs for the most part in areas where administration has not 
reached the point of efficiency attained in more developed 
countries and about which exact information is either non- 
existent or not easily obtainable. And since. under these 
circumstances, the International Labour Oflice felt the 
necessity of surrounding itself with all possible safeguards. a 
Committee of Experts on Native Labour was created to assist 
the Office in compiling the report. The members of the Com- 
mittce were certainly well qualified to advise. Several of 
them had as governors of African or Asiatic dependencies 
actual experience of dealing with the special question of forced 
labour, while the others in one capacity or another had had 
considerable acquaintance with Jabour = in 
Some of the members had further qualified by work on the 
Temporary Slavery Commission of the League or on the Per- 
manent Mandates the 
annual reports on each mandated territory submitted by the 
Mandatory Powers, has paid particular attention to the 
conditions under which labour for public works and plantations 
is recruited and does its work. Among these Lord Lugard, 
the British member of the Mandates Commission, was entitled 
to speak with special authority on the Committee. As on 
many other committees of the League and the International 
Labour Office, the United States were represented — by Professor 
J. Chamberlain of Columbia University. South Africa, 
India and Japan also had their representatives. 


native ecneral. 


Commission, which. in) considering 


Previous Srupy OF ‘rik QUESTION. 

The subject of forced labour had been already touched upon 
in the Slavery Convention which was adopted by the Assembly 
of the League in 1926, and has been ratified by all the great 
colonial powers with the exception of France. Article 5 of 
that Convention provides that forced labour may only be 
exacted for public purposes and, where it still survives for 
other than public purposes. it should be adequately paid. 
Another clause lays down that it be abolished as soon as 
possible. And since this provision was obviously insufficient, 
the Council of the League, acting on a proposal of the Assembly, 
adopted a resolution moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
whereby the I.L.O. was informed of the importance attached 
by the League to the study of the question of forced labour 
which the I.L.0. were undertaking. 


Tae INTERNATIONAL LABouR Orrick Revorr. 

The Report recently issued is thus the joint work of the 
1.1.0. and of the Committee. Its major portion is taken up 
with a description of compulsory labour as it actually exists 
in various parts of Africa and Asia, the purposes for which it 
is exacted, and the laws which govern it. This is an essential 
preliminary in all attempts at international regulation. First 
the facts must be accurately known, and secondly the law and 
practice obtaining in different countries must be carefully 
studied in order that the best practice prevailing should be 
recommended for universal application, and so no nation 
should have the another in the nation’s 
competition for trade. 


advantage over 
Tue Srrvation IN Brrrisu CoLoNnies. 

That forced labour still exists even in British colonies is 
clear from the review of the position contributed by Mr. 
Ormsby Gore to the Native Labour Conference recently 
organized by the League of Nations Union (March 6th and 
7th). The fact is that in territories where the social system is 
organized on a tribal basis the chief has always been entitled 
to call on his tribesmen for labour both for his own private 
Purposes and for public works. The former privilege has been 


in many parts conunuted for a which are 
paid to the chief for his maintenance, while as cach countrs 
advances voluntary labour is gradually taking the place of 


forced labour for public works. 


tux. the proces? ds of 


Porterage, too, the only 
means of transport in primitive tracts. is giving way to motor 
roads and railways, and the recommendation in the report 
that forced labour for any purpose should be given the full 
wages prevailing in the locality should, if adopted, have an 
excellent effect in removing the temptation to continue the use 
of forced labour any longer than is absolutely necessary. In 
British colonies, at least, the only remnant of it left will soon 
be the liability of the whole population to be called out for 
the clearance of land to combat the advance of the tsetse fly, 
or for some similar purpose which is of direct and obvious 
advantage to the community. 

But if direct compulsion to labour is. at British 
colonies, likely to come to a speedy end, there are indirect 


least in 


means of compelling the native to work against which it is 
necessary to guard. Forced labour for the benefit of private 
persons or companies such as led to great abuses in the Belgian 
Congo and in Portuguese Africa has now been very definitely 
ruled out, and Administrations are 
mitting their officials to put any constraint on the populations 
under their charge to work for any particular emplover. 

But there are the 
result be obtained. for instance, is in 
cases imposed with the express intention of driving natives 
into private employment. Strict 
countries have the same effect. So also deprivation of land 
and restrictions on cultivation and catth All such 
measures when adopted with the object of forcing men to 


warned against per- 


insidious wavs by which much sume 


ty Taxation. SOME 
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owning. 


engage themselves in the service of others are condemned in 
the report. And this raises the large question of the land 
policy to be adopted in East and Central Africa. In the 
tropical climate of West Africa and of Uganda, where Kuro- 
peans cannot permanently settle. the 
based on the agriculture of the natives themselves. 

being taught to abandon the wasteful system of 
cultivation and to grow. besides their food supplies. economic 
crops such as cotton and ground-nuts. But in East and South 
Africa, where land has been taken up by white settlers de- 
pendent on native labour for work on their farms and planta- 


economic system is 
They are 


shifting 


tions, there is still a tendency on the one hand to restrict the 
land and cattle in the possession of the tribes. and on the 
other hand to impose upon them taxes which they can only pay 
by engaging themselves for a substantial portion of the year 
in the service of the white settlers. It is difficult in such cases 
to determine whether the restrictions and taxation posed 
are or are not legitimate. 


Tne MANpatre PrRinciete iN ARICA, 

Kor the principle popularized by Lord Lugard in his great 
book, The Dual Mandate, that Colonial Powers have a double 
responsibility —first, trusteeship for the welfare of the native 
and secondly, trusteeship for the development of backward 
areas for the benefit of the world at large —is now generally 
accepted. And undoubtedly. without the object-lesson and 
stimulus of European agriculture, the conversion of nomadic 
tribes into permanent agriculturists could only come about 
very gradually and the development of the country would be 
indefinitely delayed. 

As Lord Lugard said in the recent Hlou ¢ of Lords debate: 
“In the past this country had shown itself pre-cminently 
capable of dealing with subject races in a state of tutelage but 
had not shown equal ability to take count of the educational 
and cconomic forees it had set in motion.” For the first time, 
perhaps, the problem is now being boldly faced. The interest 
aroused by the Hilton Young Commission’s Report and the 
undertaking given by the Government that no action will be 
taken on it until there has been full opportunity both for con- 
sultation withthe communities interested and for full discussion 
in this country ofthe important principles involved. encourage 
the hope that a solution may be found which will be equitable 


to all parties. SeLwyn FrRevwaniin. 
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Country Life 


Norro.k Rorations. 

Sir John Russell, director of Rothamsted Experimental 
station, who has a genius for generalization in epitome, has 
admirably summarized in a new form the position of British 
agriculture. In a preface to a discussion on the rapid change 
in farming methods in a number of counties he shows that 
the worst sufferers have almost all been the advocates of the 
famous four-course rotation (wheat, roots, barley, hay) by 
which Coke of Norfolk and “Turnip Townshend” revived the 
agriculture of England in general and the Eastern Counties in 
particular. The system (roughly known as sheep and barley 
farming) which brought new wealth in the eighteenth century 
has brought bankruptcy to the twentieth. Fuller imports 
and higher wages have killed it. Can a new Coke discover 
a new recipe applicable to the light sandy lands for which the 
four-course rotation was devised ? That is the problem, or a 
good part of it. But “Roots, barley, clover, wheat . . .- 
producing beef, bread, bacon, beer—the necessary and 
sullicient food of the Englishman of the time—along with 
wool and hides to make his clothes and boots “—-that old 
ideal dies very hard ; and no wonder, in the absence of an 
authentic alternative. 

* * * * 
WraTHER ECCENTRICITIES. 

Some of the smaller attributes of the strange and delicious 
weather that broke on Bank Holiday are worth recording. 
If you walked across any fields or commons in the evening you 
came suddenly upon ice-cold corridors in an otherwise warm 
world. The reason was that a still mist lay in these places, 
and did not share in the drift of air warmed by sun and 
earth radiation. For similar reasons the hill gardens are, or 
were, many days earlier than the valley gardens. You could 
feel the warmth increasing with every hundred yards’ progress 
up the southern slopes. Hunting people noticed curious 
alterations in scent. It lay like Browning’s “* good strong 
thick stupefying incense-smoke ” in some hollows and clean 
vanished on the hot ridges. Surprisingly the heat seemed 
utterly to depress the vitality of the foxes, though not of the 
hounds, and they proved easier victims than most followers 
of the hunts could remember. The tilths were so dry that in 
one point-to-point raee that I saw men and horses were 
almost concealed in the dust they raised. Farmers rejoiced. 
Never in memory did seed settle so comfortably into the 
seed-bed. The first act of harvest has been acclaimed. 

* * * * 
CoincipENT PROPHETS. 

In talking weather—a subject no Englishman can avoid— 
I was surprised to find a close and surprising coincidence 
between the rural labourer and the Victoria Street specialist. 
The villager thinks—for no articulate reason—-that we are 
going to enjoy three months of fine weather. The specialist 
said that he expected a fine summer for two reasons. One 
was that he was beginning to believe in more or less revular 
cycles, and parallelism suggested a dry summer. The other 
was that fine summers were apt to follow the sort of late 
winter we have experienced. May the intuitive and the 
scientific prophets be together justified; but it needs a 
lusty faith to believe them. Does any man or other animal— 
such as bird, butterfly or queen wasp-—know anything what- 
ever about the weather of the month, much less the months 
to come? What a benefit the prophet could confer on the 
farmer if he were authentic ! 

% BS “ 


AN 1814-1831 Diary. 

A facetious and most rural MS., composed by an Oxford- 
shire gravedigger, has been unearthed (with apologies for the 
word) by that breezy little green quarterly, the Countryman. 
Yorick tells in brief and phonetic script salient village facts, 
which are chiefly either scandals or the price of food, though 
he has a taste for flowers and fruit, if out of season, as : 
“Dee 23 i went to get primroses upon the full Blow. <A 
Clove Pink Also upon the full Blow on Christmas Day.” 
There must be extent scores of such MSS. cither in diaries or 
in parish registers. They are of real value and should be 
perpetuated. It is a genuine service to our social history to 
seek them out and save them. The Countryman is edited in 


a country village (from Idbury Manor, near Kingham, Oxford), 
and owes perhaps some of its discoveries and its own originality 
to this fact. But Oxford has been on the whole more earnest 
than other counties to recover its buried wealth. What 
admirable oral traditions were traced some years ago by 
Mrs. Gretton, who wrote about North Oxfordshire, and the 
same Kingham neighbourhood ! 
* * * * 

A Rerar Ipeac. 

Ilere is the gist of a recent discussion on the best site for 

a county home :— 
HOUSE-HUNTING. 
“ Where in the world, if we had our will, 
would you wish our home to be : 
By a Midland spinney or Southern rill 
or a bay on the western sea ?” 
No, none of your sea, or spinney, or rill ; 
f would live in a city as soon, 
For I must be in reach of a Downland hill, 
with plenty of place for the moon.” 
The italicized virtue suggests a country quality exceeding any 
I ever read in any house-agent’s advertisement. 
* * * * 
Tuk Mcunrsac. 

The mystery of an unidentified animal seen from tinie to 
time on a Hertfordshire estate has been solved, at least in all 
probability. The * fox with kind eyes ~ is thought to be a 
muntjac, or small Eastern deer escaped from a great park in 
the next county. The furtive skill of such an animal which can 
avoid detection for months ata time in a populous county with 
no large woods is altogether amazing. The country contains 
perhaps more mammals than is generally believed. The wild 
cat, thought to be extinct, has returned in some foree. The 
black rat, according to evidence of the last few weeks, is «uite 
common on some small streams. Is it possible that after all 
the extermination of the pole cat and ermine has been * much 
exaggerated *° ? 

* * * * 
TIDDiLERS. 

Not only boys will delight in the suggestion that the London 
ponds should be restocked with “ tiddlers.” Not long ago 
I was calling on the owner of a country estate, who told me 
that he was restocking his ditches. The very afternoon of my 
vall he was expecting the arrival of * three thousand stickle- 
backs”! I do not know to what shop one would send an 
order for 3.000 sticklebacks ; but it would not take long to 
‘atch them in certain favourable places. In my garden I 
have a small pond, connected with a brook by some fifteen 
yards of underground piping. Sticklebacks—of the three: 
spined variety—swarm down the pipe and appear in the pond 
where they are apt to die unless rescued and returned to ihe 
brock. The kindly M.P., Captain Ian Fraser, may assure 
his Majesty’s Government that there would be no practical 
difficulty at all in carrying out his suggestion for restocking 
London waters. By the way, fishing for trout opened on manyotf 
our best streams on Bank holiday. It would be well if some of 
them (from which the trout have mysteriously vanished —as 
on theupper Lea) should be restocked at the same time as the 
London ponds. Tiddler and trout-fishers belong to the same 
fraternity. 

* * t * 
GARDENERS’ DOGGEREL. 

Here are two doggerel couplets, translated from the German, 
giving rules for the gardener’s observance about this date, 
One gardener, at any rate, who has faithfully observed the 
first of them for years, both in planting out and in pruning, 
concludes that they apply as usefully to gardens in England 
as to gardens in Baden : 

* Your roses you prune 
at the cuckoo’s first tune” 
is the first and the most directly use ul. The second runs :— 
**When the ash is green 
No frost is seen.” 

The maker of this must surely have quite forgotten the 
traditional German fear of the Festival of the three Icemen 
in the second week of May. All the same, the ash, which is 
very susceptible to frost, as we often see in autumn, is very 
seldom cut in spring. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU 

| To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir, It seems impossible to realize that John Montagu has 
passed on. If evera man was full of jote de vivre it was he. 
J suppose few men have been mourned by such a large circle 
of friends. They were to be found in all walks of life, and 
John had a friendly word for all of them. 

] first met him twenty-five years ago, when he was serving 
as Parliamentary correspondent for the Daily Mail—that 
was before he succeeded his father in the title. Shortly 
before midnight he used to come straight from Westminster 
with his copy into the dingy little oflice of the night news 
editor overlooking the court-yard, where the newspaper vans 
used to load up, at Carmelite House. Every member of the 
somewhat jaded night staff, down to the tape-room boy, 
who ran messages for us, used to feel cheered up when Mon- 
tagu popped his head into the editorial sanctum with a word 
of greeting for allofus. He used to give us a vivid description 
of the night’s events at the House, and the dullest debate 
sounded interesting when he described it. 

His interests were extraordinarily varied in those days, 
motoring, farming, sport, journalism, railways, shipping—in 
fact it was hard to find a subject on which John was not an 
authority. I remember Lord Northcliffe used to say that 
“if only John Montagu had been taught to concentrate when 
young he would have been one of the most successful men 
of his generation.” 

The vears passed and I saw little of him for some time, and 
then a journey across the Atlantic, on the ‘ Mauretania’ just 
before the War, threw us together, and it was the same Mon- 
tagu, full of enthusiasms and bubbling over with good com- 
radeship and interest in life. 

In recent years my meetings with him were not as frequent 
as of old, usually at dinner at the Beefsteak Club. He had 
changed but little and seemed to have taken on a new lease of 
life with his second marriage. Perhaps his enthusiasms were 
not quite so many, certainly his interest in transport problems 
remained unchanged and en several occasions he wrote on 
roads and motoring in the Spectator. He took a deep interest 
in the Spectator’s recent history and gleefully told me, one of 
the last times I met him, that he was sending the paper each 
weck to an old lady, who could not afford it, as a Christmas 
present. 

To see John Montagu at his best was to visit him in the 
country, in his beloved New Forest. He was never so happy 
as when he had friends staying with him at Beaulieu, to whom 
he explained his plans for the improvement of his estate or 
whom he piloted round the neighbourhood. 

His voice was unlike that of anyone else, slightly high- 
pitched, slightly hoarse ; it had a charm of its own. How we 
shall miss those cheery greetings, that infectious enthusiasm, 
Perhaps he would have been more successful if he had concen- 
trated his efforts on fewer things. Personally I should have 
been sorry if Montagu had been different. What more satis- 
factory epitaph could anyone have than “ he shed happiness 
ind cheerfuJness around him *—this John Montagu did most 


LORD 


abundantly.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W. 
IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sirn,—-If, as stated by the Rev. F. Woodlock, Theism is only a 
philosophical conclusion, the great question, in my humble 
pinion, is left on as unstable a foundation as it was by the 
Archbishop of York’s apologetic. For, I suppose, one may 
conclude that it was Fr. Woodlock’s philosophy which led him 
to enlist in the Catholic Church, as it was, and is, the reasoning 
of other philosophers which directs them into the other sects, 
teaching diametrically opposed doctrines, of Christianity. 
And have not Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, &c., each their own 
philosophers ? 

liow comes it, then, that philosophy has led thinking men 
into such diverse roads, and to conclusions so much at variance 
with each other (in vital matters, mark you, as well as in un- 
tssential details)? And is it not just as likely that another's 
Philosophy will convince him that the whole idea of Theism 


the Editor 


is a falsity ?. The value—or lack of value—then of philosophy 
as a basis of research or explanation of the Unknown is 
obvious. ‘Truth Absolute cannot be arrived at by its means; 
and Theism, as the Archbishop stated, can find no proof to 
support itself. To what logical conclusion does this lead ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., UNBIASSED INQUIRER. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.] 

Srmr,—In his interesting letter in your March 23rd_ issue, 
the Rev. F. Woodlock, S.J., expressing regret at the statement 
that religious belief cannot rise above probability, concludes 
thus: “ Both Catholic (7.e., Roman Catholic) philosophy and 
Catholic theology 
jn its sphere of ‘ faith’ (i.e., knowledge resting on reliable 
authority)—reach assured certainty and knowledge.” 

This assertion seems to require amplification, for, as it stands, 
it is very disputable. Of course, I am aware that (at any 
rate, as regards “ faith”) it is the assertion always made by 
Roman Catholics ; still, that does not sulflice to prove it true. 
How are we to know the “ authority ” is ** reliable”? I have 
never yet seen any effective refutation of the famous argument 
which the late Dr. George Salmon expressed so cogently in 
his The Infallibility of the Church :— 

“It is common with Roman Catholics to speak as if the use of 
private judgment, and the infallibility of the Church, were things 
opposed to each other. They are fond of contrasting the peace and 
certainty and assurance of him whose faith rests on the rock of an 
infallible Church, with the uncertainty of him whose belief rests 
only on the shifting sands of his own fallible judgment. But 
it is clear that our certainty that any of the things she [Rome] 
teaches us is right, cannot be greater than whatever certainty we 
have that our private judgment has decided the question rightly 
whether we ought to submit unreservedly to her teaching.”’ 


one in its sphere of reason and the other 


What greater certitude can a Roman Catholic have than 
that ? If it be replied, he has also supernatural faith, well, 
members of other cults make a similar claim, and with equal 
conviction, although their faith tells them otherwise than the 
Roman Catholic is taught by his! As to who is right, the 
controversy must be decided by the evidences producible 
for the authority trusted by each party: i.e., it is probability, 
after all! Has not Father Woodlock overlooked the Apostolic 
saying: ‘“* Here we see as in a glass in a dark manner”? I 
suggest that it is precisely the exaggeration of the claims of 
authority—such exaggeration as Father Woodlock makes— 
which has been the cause of some of the darkest evils in the 
history of the Roman Church, e.g., its intolerance and its 
appeals to inquisitorial repression. In this can 
we rise above probability ? Indeed, does not Father Woodlock 
destroy his own contention, when he says R.C. philosophy is 
certain, as well as R.C. “ faith’? I was never taught that 
the Roman Church claims its philosophy to be on a parity 
of certainty with its dogmas: yet this iswhat Father Woodlock 
seems to say—for how can there be a “ more” or 
in certitude? I think he is right, but otherwise than he sup- 
poses ; for, both in philosophy and in faith, we must go by 
probability in this vale of pilgrimage, so both the 
are spheres of probability.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Highbury, N.5. J. 


world ho 


spheres 
W. Poynter. 


[To the Editor of the SercrvatTor.] 
Sir,—Dare one, without discourtesy, 
Wocdlock’s letterin your issue of the 23rd ult. give 
example of how easy it is for distinguished thinkers of the 


that 1 ither 


a striking 


suggest 


Roman communion to be quite uninfluenced by the most 
valuable thought of her great teachers ? 

To take one point only: Father Woodlock takes objection 
to the Archbishop of York’s statement that the case for 
theism cannot be proved, that it thus remains a hypothesis, 
though a hypothesis constantly and ever more and more 
convincingly reverified. Father Woodlock, in reply, maintains 
that “theism is a philosophical conclusion, established by 
reason.” 

This is striking because it is, I fancy, to Cardinal Newman 
that we chiefly owe our apprehension that the Thomist position 
in this matter (the position which Father Woodlock would 
maintain) is untenable. Thus Cardinal Newman’s ** Grammar 
of Assent ” has been described by Doctor Kirk as a landmark 
in the inquiry by which was established the unreality of the 
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scholastic distinction between logical and scientific demonstra- 
tion. He thus summarizes one strand of its complex argument. 
(I am well aware that there are other and perhaps contradic- 
tory strands in the Cardinal's thought.) 

“The result at which it (Christian thought) arrived, and 
which may be said now to have been almost universally 
accepted is something of this kind. There is no such thing 
as strictly logical proof. At the moment of accepting any 
intellectual conviction there comes into play a non-intellectual 
factor which leaps beyond the converging streams of evidence 
and accepts as a working hypothesis a truth to which they 
all point, but which none of them severally nor all of them 
together can finally establish. To this factor, which approxi- 
mates closely to the nature of faith, Newman gave the name 
of the illative sense. So-called mathematical or exact proof 
is only possible in intellectual abstractions, in cases, that is, 
of self-evident propositions, of definitions so drawn that 
they contain their own proof within themselves.” (Some 
Principles of Moral Theology, p. 98.) 

Thus, as Doctor Moberly has expressed it, ‘ Acceptance 
of religious dogma is not essentially in contrast but rather is 
parallel with that of scientific principles.” 

“It is,’ writes Newman himself, “ by the strength, or 
variety or multiplicity of premises which are only probable, 
not by invincible syllogisms—by objections overcome, by 
adverse theories neutralized, by difficulties gradually clearing 
up, by exceptions proving the rule, by unlooked-for corre- 
lations found with received truths, by suspense and delay in 
the process issuing in triumphant reactions—by all these 
ways, and many others, it is that the practised and experienced 
mind is able to make a sure divination that a conclusion is 
inevitable, of which his lines of reasoning do not actually 
put him in possession.” 

These quotations are made by Doctor Kirk, but I am 
responsible for this use of them. I would like myself to add 
quotations from another great Roman Catholic writer, the 
Baron von Hiigel, who has done perhaps more even than 
our own theologians to bring this truth home to Anglican 
minds. But perhaps the authority of a member of the Roman 
hierarchy is likely to be even more persuasive. And one 
would gladly persuade Father Woodlock, conscious as one 
is of the great services that he, not least of his splendid order, 
is constantly rendering in the cause of supernatural religion.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., G. W. S. Curtis. 

Dorchester Missionary College, Oxford. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT TREATMENT 
[To the Editor of the Seecravor.]| 
Sir,—Your readers must have been impressed by the impartial 
summing up of the present position of artificial light treatment 
which appeared in the Spectator of last weck. There are, 
however, two points in this article that invite comment. 

First, the statement that “the necessary amount” (of 
vitamins) * is always present in a varied and wholesome dict.” 
This is open to question. Man was evolved upon a diet of 
vegetable and animal food unchanged by cooking or preserva- 
tion, i.e., with its full vitamin content plus the radiation of 
sunlight upon his uncovered skin. This irradiation has been 
found to produce at least one essential vitamin, and it is pos- 
sible (and some of us think probable) that others are so 
produced. The migration of man from the sunnier regions 
into the temperate regions has resulted in the covering of his 
skin, which is therefore excluded from the light. Thus, a 
race is being evolved which has to rely solely upon food for 
its vitamins, and in the process the elimination of many 
individuals, essential to selection, is taking place through a 
lessened vitality predisposing to disease. The application of 
artificially produced light to the uncovered body is, therefore, 
a curative measure based upon sound principle and, in com- 
petent hands, has amply justified the scientific basis upon 
which it rests. 

Later on the article states : “ The doctors would not have 
treated the King with ultra violet rays unless they had had 
very good reason for believing in them in that stage of the 
illness ; now they prefer Bognor.” May I point out that, 
according to the official bulletins, the King has been treated 
by artificial light even at Bognor, and is still being so treated. 

Not without reason, the opinion is being expressed that 
the experimental treatment of a few children at certain welfare 


centres on which the Medical Research Council has based jt. 
report should not be accepted as evidence in face of the mor 
successful treatment in almost all the great hospitals through. 
out this and other civilized countries.—I am, Sir, &e., 
G. Murray Levick, 
London, W441. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.]} 

Sir,—The remarkable report of the Medical Research Council 
regarding treatment by ultra-violet ray therapy, to whi 
you referred in your interesting article on March 23rd. is y 
document which ought not to be treated in the flippant and 
inconsequential manner which some critics are adopting 
It is not for me to say that the sweeping generalizations jy 
the report to the effect that artificial sunlight administered 
at a cost of 4s. (and a charge to the private patient of a guinea 
supplies no more vitamin D than a pennyworth of cod liver oj 
and that there is no present reason to believe that artificis 
light can do more in the way of skin stimulation than a good 
old-fashioned mustard plaster, are correct or otherwise. 

But it does remain a fact that the leading experts hay 
quite lately come to the conclusion that insistence upo 
violet-ray treatment and the neglect of administratio; 
through the mouth, is a completely mistaken policy. This 
is particularly important, since modern discovery has enabled 
the scientists, through the irradiation of ergosterol 
the production of ostelin, to standardize the administratior 
of vitamin D—an enormous step forward when it is reniem- 
bered that even in foods so admittedly rich as milk, cream and 
butter, and also in cod liver oil, the vitamin D content differs 
widely. 

Without at the moment committing either t 
acceptance or rejection of the Medical Research Council's 
report in toto, those of us who have long been urging greate 
attention to dosage through the mouth, and thus have wel- 
comed the discovery of ostelin, must hail this indication that 
the profession is beginning to endorse our argument.——l am 
Sir, &c., Mark How ey. 

1917 Club, 4 Gerrard Street, W.1. 


and 


oneself 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—In thanking the writer of the article and Mr. R. S 
Hudson for their letters in your March 30th issue, I venture to 
express the view that those who desire to advance the twin 
causes of Limitation of Armaments and the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes would do well to avoid using the 
expression “ The Freedom of the Seas.” In the absence of 
a generally accepted definition, it is apt to be used by different 
people to denote different things. 

In maintaining that our concern is with the future, not with 
the past, and that it is unnecessary to consider the questions 
I ventured to put arising out of their contributions to your 
paper, I think that each correspondent * averts his ken from 
half of human fate” and is missing the most hopeful line of 
approach to a solution of the present difliculties between 
this country and the United States. Misunderstanding of the 
respective contentions of the two countries does harm, and the 
statements made by both contributors as regards the attitude 
of the United States do not appear to coincide with the views 
of Mr. John W. Davis as explained in the article “ Great 
Britain and America at Sea ” appearing in your columns. 
The differences are too apparent to need enumeration, and | 
think that both contributors do less than justice to this 
country’s attitude to the questions involved. 

The fate of humanity at present isthat, notwithstanding the 
Kellogg Pact, maritime nations possess navies for possible 
use, not for show, and with the likelihood of clashing. The 
main purpose of the United States in building her fleet is to 
guarantee her neutrality in the next European War, if there 
should be one; ours is national preservation as an island 
people with world-wide connexions. The problem is two- 
fold, differences as to comparative naval strength and the 
manner in which naval power may be exerted as regard’ 
maritime commerce in time of war. 

The attempt to arrive at agreement as regards naval 
strength not having been wholly successful, it is the more 
desirable to endeavour to reach agreement on the other 
aspect of the problem. An international agreement respecting 
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the Rules of War at Sea and Prize Law would greatly facilitate 
a solution of the question of naval strength, because if each 
country knew to what extent it would require to protect its 
seaborne commerce, cither as belligerent or neutral, it would 
be better able to determine its naval requirements, and it is 
not inconsistent with the Kellogg Pact to consider this ques- 
tion. 

A great extent of common ground already exists, and there 
are numerous points on which this country and the United 
States see eye to eye, as is evident from the similarity in the 
Prize Law of both countries and the discussions which pre- 
ceded the Declaration of Paris in 1856 and the Declaration 
of London. We must not be misled by the United States not 
agreeing to abolish privateering and abandon the principle 
of contraband; she may regard the questions merely as 
Jevers to be used in the process of negotiation. 

There are unfortunately differences ; let us explore them in 
the light of recent past events.—I am, Sir, &e., 

liowarp B. 
Worcestershire. 


Hur. 
Raven Hotel, Droitwich Spa, 


[To the 
It is generally agreed that our most probable opponent 
in a future America. If the conflict 
within the next twenty years it will be waged between the 
Naval Forces of the British Empire and America : 
the ideal state of affairs is for the combined Navies of the two 


Editor of the Sprecraror.} 
Six, 
would be 


war occurs 


whereas 


countries to police the seas. 

Such a combination seems to be easily within reach if both 
partics trust the other. Arrange that the main fleets of both 
the Royal Navy and the U.S. Navy combine for exercises and 
manoeuvres, followed by an inter-Fleet Oivmpiad at intervals 
of say three years. 
place in the Western Atiantic and Eastern Atlantic alternately, 
together with a visit to the adjacent country to cement the 
friendship. After a few vears an action between the two Fleets 
would be an impossibility neither would 
prestige. nor would the financial requirements be great. 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


The concentration of the Fleets could take 


side lose 


also, 


GILBERT REYNOLDs. 


HOW TO ABOLISH THE SLUMS 
[To th: Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sin. —In your issue of March 80th the Rev. Basil D. Reed 


points out the poor housing conditions in many of our country 
listricts. the demoralizing e:fect 
of overcrowding, and instances adolescent boys and girls who, 


He refers particularly to 


through lack of space, are forced to share the same room for 
jeeping. I think it that we cannot relieve these 
ronditions simply by building more houses. We 
further, and build up the character of these people who have 
been huddled together. They must be given the opportunity 
to become self-supporting. 
Where there is happy employment slums do not grow or 
exist, 


is obvious 


must go 


Handicraft can make this possible. 


There are many nations with whom we cannot compete 
mM a mass-production footing. But in this country things 
made by hand have a character and quality that give them 
outstanding valuc. It is possible in a small town to give 
pleasure and practical heip by seeking hand-made goods, 
The lad or girl who is receiving the practical education of a 
eraft has a healthy longing for independence that helps him 
or her to retain individual! character in spite of overcrowding 
It is often difficult for them to start on their own, and they 
deserve strong support. 

In helping the distress in Aberdare you encouraged local 
handicrafts already in existence and helped in their revival, 
Individuals can do much, and many I am sure would do more, 
ifthey had names and addresses of craftsmen. It is often 
difficult to learn of crafts that are at our very doors. I am 
certain that, by following your Aberdare example, we can 
give practical help in relieving poor conditions in country 
districts and small towns.—I am, Sir, &e. W. M. 


{To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir, Your correspondent, the Rey. Basil D. Reed, rightly 
wiggests that the State must recognize “that no ordinary 
agricultural worker ean pay from his present wages more than 


is. a week, including rates, for his cottage.” and he asks for 
suggestions for the provision of such buildings 

May I that an Act of Parliament be 
procured, with the assistance of the Labour Party, if they 
really desire the removal of the slums, permitting all recipients 
of what is commonly called ** the dole” to be dealt with as 
unemployed, if they will their without 
charge, for half a week for unskilled work provided by local 
authorities in workmen's house-building schemes: and that 
in return for this such recipients shall be free to earn 
any wage which they can obtain, for the remainder of the 
week, in addition to their * dole” 
tunity for the employment of unemployed men in house 
building work, as Mr. Winston Churchill has clearly demon- 
strated, by personal ellicient unskilled work. 

Such a method 
men, add to their self-respect. and largely cheapen the rent of 
workmen's houses. It the 
idle and genuine unemploved. 

Meran, Italy. 


at such rents. 


suggest one-—v.7% 


offer services, 


* dole ~ 


There is ample oppor- 


would increase the incomes of “* dole” 


would also distinguish between 
I am, Sir, &ce., 
SE RESFORD 


Sometini 


POTTER 
Archde a 


I feel convinced that large numbers of sympathizers 


con In Cyprus, 
PS. 
would come forward to advance the required capital for the 


erection of such substitutes for slums At present there is 
nothing to be done.as workmen cannot pay the rents required 


for decent buildings. 


ON RATS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—With regard to Mr. Oliver Warner's inquiry about black 
rats and brown squirrels, in the Spectator of March 9th, the 
black rat is still frequently found in the ports of East Anglia, 
and docks. At Yarmouth and 
Ipswich there appear to be permanent colonies independent of 
introduction Ipswich rat-catcher reports 
catching several this winter. It is diflicult to say, however, 
whether these colonies are true survivals of the old population 
or merely invaders from shipping, as the black rat is still a 
The black 
rat is holding its own on Lundy. but in nothing approaching 
its former numbers. 

The present scarcity of the brown squirrel may, in some 
districts, be due to the grey-squirre! invasion, but the facts 
show that in the greater part of the country decreases have 
occurred where the the 
evidence so far to hand, it appears that the most potent factor 
influencing our native squirrel population is the periodic 
occurrence of disease. 


occasionally in) London 


from ships: an 


very common resident of most merchant vessels, 


alien has never been seen. From 


As many of your readers are aware, we are now investigating 
the whole problem of fluctuations in numbers and epidemic 
diseases of rodents, and we should be greatly interested to hear 
from anyone who may be able to give any information bearing 
on this subject. The main points on which evidence is 
particularly required are : 1. Sudden increases in numbers and 
vears of abundance of any rodent. 2. Decreases in number, 
and vears of scarcity. 8. Disease of any kind among rodents. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. D. Mippirton, 


University Museum, Orford, 


|To the Editor of the 


SPECTATOR. | 


Sir, It was with relief I read in this week’s number of the 
Spectator that it is possible a crusade may be started against 
the scandal of the rubbish heaps of Great Britain. One of 
their iniquities you did not state —/.e.. the incubation of rats. 
We live half a mile from the rubbish deposit of a small town, 
Lyme Regis; in vain do we kill down our rats ; 
at once filled by a migration of rats from the town midden, the 
rats seeming to have an infallible instinct when room has been 
made for them. We suffer from another refuse dump neat 
by on the Charmouth-Lyine road, which has so subsided that it 
can only be used by foot passengers. The road isso beautiful that 
were it not public, there undoubtedly would be started an 
outery that it ought to be preserved for the people.  Asit is 
publie, the village—or villagers—of Charmouth have adopted 
it for their refuse dump.—I am, Sir, &c., 


their place is 


A SUFFERER, 
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PAYMENT OF GOLF CADDIES 
|To the Editor of the Srvcrator.} 

Sin,—I may put before you regarding “* Payment of Golf 
Caddies” in your issue of the 16th ult. that almost the 
same views were put forward over forty years ago by Sir 
Walter Simpson in his inimitable book, The Art of Golf, 

Further, I desire to point out to you that the use of the 
word “ caddie” as a verb, has, within the last few weeks, 
been condemned again by two such authorities as Mr. Bernard 
Darwin (English) and Sir Ludovic Grant (Scots).—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. R. M. 

North Berwick, 
WE can often get a wise hint from old Iorace, as for instance 
just now in an ode we read, ~ Pasce cadis tibi obstinatus” 
—Don't give them too much, KE. T. S.C. 


SAFEGUARDING 
|To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin, Much has been written in your columns lately on the 
subject of * Safeguarding.” Perhaps you might like to hear 
the views of a farmer living on the outskirts of civilization. 

Some years ago it pleased the Imperial Government to 
grant a preference of 2s. per pound on tobacco grown in 
the British Dominions and imported into the British Isles. 
The tobacco growers in this country made an exceptional 
effort in production both in quantity and quality, and have 
sueeceded only too well. Owing to the tremendous inerease 
in quantity the prices for the classes of leaf grown and cured in 
Southern Rhodesia fell from an average of more than 3s. per 
pound to less than Is. per pound, with the result that many 
tobacco growers have been brought to the verge of ruin — in 
fact a good many are ruined financially. 

According to published balance sheets, speeches of chair- 
men, Mr. Kiddy’s articles in your paper, and other authorities, 
the Imperial ‘Tolacco Company has paid dividends last year 
amounting to over £9,000,000 ; Carreras, Ltd., £4,000,000 ; 
and the Anglo-American Tobacco Company, £6,900,000. 
Otber tobacco manufacturers seem to be doing equally well. 

The 2s. preference does not seem to have come to the pockets 
of the primary producer. Where then has it gone ? 

The vast sums declared as dividends by the huge tobacco 
companies may not be derived from the preference, but I 
should think it is up to the home Government to find out what 
has become of it, and introduce some regulation whereby any 
preference meant to encourage the primary producer shall go 
where it is intended to foster production in the Dominions and 
trade between the old country and the rest of the British 
}-mpire. 

I am not a thank goodness! but my 
excuse for writing is that my country is a severe sulferer, and 
the preference, however well intentioned. has beer the induce- 
ment for many farmers te plunge into tobacco growing and 
thereby to ruin- I am, Sir, &c., A. R. Morken. 

Cores Shamva. Southern Rhodesia, 


tobacco grower 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Is Narure Crees ? 

With reference to Mr. Walter Crick’s letter on the * Cruelty 
of Cats,” it may be that the cat is not only * perfectly inno- 
cent,” but “ most merciful ~ as well: and far from torturing 
the mouse, has suflicient instinct to know that the first bite 
she gave it has rendered it immune to suffering ; certainly it 
has caused it to act in a contrary way to what it would 
naturally ; for any one who has watched the interesting and 
fascinating game of * cat and mouse ” will have noticed that 
the mouse will run as readily fowards the cat as it will away 
from her. Perhaps some of your readers may be able to give 
some explanation. -Minprep pe Courcy Ire anp, Abington 
Piggotts Hall, Royston. 


Judging from his letter in your issue of 6th inst.. Mr. 
Massingham holds that the torture of the mouse by the 
harmless necessary house-fed cat, or the slow consumption of 
the living caterpillar by the grubs of the ichneumon fly, 
are not to be rightly styled csuel unless the cruelty is conscious : 
and, as regards the cat, also pleasurable- on the part of the 
animal which inflicts the suffering. Mr. Massingham would 
perhaps not agree that the test of nature's cruelty lies not in 
the feelings of the inflictors but of the victims. The mouse 
js evidently hideously conscious of the cat's cruelty towards it, 


and if we knew more of the psychology of the caterpillar 
while being slowly eaten alive, we should probably find its 
sensations are much the same. I contend, therefore, that 
nature’s methods are crucl from the only point of view from 
which they can be judged, i.e., that of the victims of her 
evolutionary processes.--G. M. Simon, ‘Two Gables, Pinner, 
Middlesex. 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In the summary of the three reports on Unemployment, 
given in your ** News of the Week,” nothing is said in either of 
them about getting the people back to the land. What are 
the reasons that the country people are flocking into the 
towns ? And can they be remedied ? I met a youny man 
in the country some time ago, and I asked him why he did 
not get married and settle down. Ile said he would if he 
could get a cottage, but he added: * If there is one empty 
it is immediately picked up by someone from the town and | 
have no chance he can outbid me.” Is this one reason %— Ii, 


Tue Bezzarp. 


Sir William Beach Thomas, in the Spectator for Mareh 16th, 
says there is some talk of the buzzard being taken off the list 
of protected birds in the West of England. Presumably his 
remarks refer to Wales. The buzzard is either wholly 
partially protected in Somerset. Devon and Cornwall, and | 
am aware of no proposal to alter this. Certainly any such 
alteration would be strenuously opposed by all ornitholovists 
in the West Country, and I trust the same attitude will bi 
adopted in Wales. On Exmoor the buzzard is almost entirely 
a rabbit eater. T lave watched many nests, and their sides 
have all been piled up with rabbits. KE. W. Texpy, Porlock, 

Essex AND Easv ANGLIA 

T am pleased to see your appreciation of 1. Vaughan’s 
Essex Village, bat must once more enter my protest against 
calling us part of East Anglia. It is a great historical 
inaccuracy. The Kingdom of Kast Anglia comprised Norfolk 
and Suffolk, with small other portions on the West. Essex 
under the Saxon heptarchy was quite distinet — a Kingdom of 
its own. This error should not be perpetuated in a paper 
of the eminent standing of the Spectator. Miss C. Frnisvuern, 
Five Corners, Felsted, Hssex. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue * Sreeraron,” Avnin 4ru, 1829, 
ENGRAVINGS OF THE SEASON, 
Mr. Burnett has jest published an engraving, by hiroself, fre 


picture of the ~ Shipwrecked Family ” ; which is very effective t 
the most part, though the grouping is too deficient in harmon, 
make it easy to embrace the whole subject without an 
examination. As the subject is one that speaks directly to ti 
heart, the artist could not have been too simple in his treatment of it 
The error, however, has afforded him scope for a greater variety of 
character ; and he has used it in this wey to considerable advant 
particularly in introducing the little episode ir the background 
where the youth is occupied in examining the state of the wreck 
through a telescope. As an engraving, this plate displays spirit 
and is executed with a fine breadth that makes the detail very 
effective. There might. perhaps, have been given a little 5 
relief to the shipwrecked foreigner; though, by the subject being 
divided into two parts, it is possible that such an effect might viv 
too great a prominence to the man at the expense of the ints 
Which rests upon the females. 


attentive 


pce vrion, 


Education is, in fact. as it is commonly conducted, the art of 
exhibition-—a branch of the art of catching. This is as regards th 
female sex; in the ease of boys it is really less intelligible, niore 
objectless. What is it that the highly-educated can do either ff 
themselves or others 2 The girls can indeed generally play up: 
harp or a piano —-very indifferently in nine cases out of ten, and 1 
at all unless a very large sum is expended upon the purchase of an 
instrument, the interest of which in the Funds would bring in fiv 


pounds a year. They are supposed to learn French ; we me ver met 


with one of these boarding-school French scholars who could 
support a conversation in the language for five minutes. ‘They 
draw ; is there one who could take a portrait of a tree or a hamlet, 


or more than one in a hundred And is not every one of thes 
accomplishments, that have cost some money, abandoned as soon 
us the accomplished person is married ? The bait is consumed when 
the animal is caught. Then come scandal, dress. gossiping, slattern- 
Jiness, extravagance, waste, ill-temper, and misery. Jt is somewhat 
different with men. who, if they learn nothing at school, are generally 
put to some profession or trade; and though they have learned 
nothing before, are obliged to learn something at last. The gentle 
men, however the numerous class of individuals who live 
the income of their property rarel’ learn anything at all except 
the art of venery. The skill and dexterity with which many practic 
this art only proves the steady hand and eye they could have 
applied to other pursuits, far more calculated to produce happiness — 
more constant, more pure and elevating sources of vleasure. 
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Some Books 


Bari-LIAN? as is all the work of the editors and their colleagues 
in New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature, Second 
Series, edited by J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber (Clarendon 
Press, 15s.), and its predecessor, the most shining gem is 
undoubtedly the chapter on Menander. Known to us till 
recently as the chief poet of the Athenian New Comedy, 
transmitted through the Latin Comedies of Plautus and 
Terence, he was thought by some of us commonplace and 
even vulgar. But now by the aid of, at most, seven hundred 
lines of one play, a few fragments of others, stray lines, 
lists of titles and such sketchy material, Professor Gilbert 
Murray gives us, with the sure touch of a mastercrafts- 
man, a portrait of the gentle, witty Athenian man of 
letters living in a world where all that he could value was 
falling in ruins. 
fragments the terrors and the tragedies, the humorous and 
pathetic paradoxes of so topsy-turvy a world as that which the 
Macedonian triumphs created for a man of culture. And at 
Jast we realize how the materialism of Rome managed to 
capture the form, nay to portray the very characters, without 
appreciation of the spirit within them. The way in which 
from the very dustheaps of Egypt, from tombs, from paving 
stones, from every substance on which men have inscribed 
their thoughts, scholars are patiently remaking the mosaic 
of the life and letters of ancient Greece is amazingly shown in 


And we have reconstructed for us from the 


this symposium of scholars. Lyrie poetry, history, private 
letters, medical treatises, and a great deal of hitherto unknown 
music have been rescued and after treatment, both scientific 
and artistic, presented to connoisseurs in this invaluable book, 
* * * cy 

In the preface to his anthology, Great British Modern Plays 
(Harrap, 7s. 6d.), Mr. J. B. Marriot explains that his method 
has been **to select authors who are standard-bearers in the 
modern British dramatic movement, and, secondly, to isolate 
from the works of each selected author the play exhibiting 
him at his most magnificent. ‘The plays, which are, on the 
whole. well chosen, are arranged in chronological order, dating 
from Mr. T. W. Robertson's * Caste.” which was first produced 
in 1867, to Mr. Noel Coward's ** The Young Idea,” 1923. The 
author deplores the fact that neither Mr. Bernard Shaw nor 
Sir James Barrie is represented, but he makes no comment 
on the exclusion of Mr. Milne or Mr. Miles Malleson and other 
typically representative dramatists, and one cannot help 
wishing that some of the earlier plays. suchas * Trelawney of the 
Wells,” “ Pygmalion and Galatea,” and Mr. St. John Hankin’s 
* Return of the Prodiga!,” had been omitted to make room for 
some more recent plays such as “The Constant Nymph.” 
Nevertheless, this anthology is very valuable, containing as it 
does some of the best work of Mr. Galsworthy, Miss Clemence 
Dane, Mr. C. KK. Munro, Mr. Reginald Berkeley and many 
others, and play-readers— a class which is not usually catered 
for— should be duly grateful. 

* * * ‘K 

Mr. Taverner’s book, Trout Fishing from Al Angles (Secley, 
Service, 21s.), is a little likely to make the man who has been 
catching trout all his life wonder if he will ever catch another, 
The whole business as explained with this elaboration sounds 
beyond the range of ordinary skill. Yet. as we know, trout 
—thank God!-—ean be caught: and there are certain 
conditions when trout, though diflicult to catch. are catchable; 
and Mr. Taverner helps you there. All his tips about casting 
so that only the gut reaches the water, or casting across 
weeds, are well worth remembering. There is also a vast deal 
of entomology, hints on fly tying. consideration of what can 
be learned by studying a trout’s scales, and, in short (or in 
long), all the relevant scientific discussion; to which is 
appended no less a novelty than a treatise on the law as 
bearing on angling. Mr. Bacon, who writes it, has one 
important thing to say: Keep out of court at almost any 
cost, or you may end by finding your case in the House of 
Lords. Fishing titles have a delightful) complexity—it 
would be hard to hope for anything more complete than this 
monumental work ; and it must not be left without recognizing 
that Mr. Taverner knows intimately the literature of his 
subject, and, able to write with charm himself, feels the 
extraordinary charm that pervades what has been written on 
this fascinating theme. 


of the Week 


Chile has been curiously neglected by English authors,and 
the appearance of Peoples of Old, by Agustin Edwards (Ernest 
The book — has 
more than a local significance, for it shows us the same 


problems of colonization as still confront us elsewhere. Land, 


Benn, 28s.), is accordingly welcome. 


Jabour, and taxation were then, as now, the stumbling-blocks 
of cultural contact. The subjugation and the absorption of 
the Mapuche are vividly described, and the author gives a 
clear account of the tug-of-war between Spanish moderation 
and the ruthlessness of the Conquistadores. “ I order, I beg, 
1 implore pity for my new subjects. the Indians,” cried Isabella 
of Spain; but, “God is) very” high up,” 
Conquistador. 


retorted a 
“The King is very far away: I am the 
master here.” 
culture, and. if the author is inclined to dogmatize where 
anthropologists fear to tread, it does not much matter. The 


The earlier chapters summarize Mapuche 


seventeenth-century map has little practical value, and the 
bibliography omits the names of EK. Boman, O. HL. Evans and 
T. A. Joyee. Misprints are too numerous, and Tacitus would 
have found it difficult to recognize a quotation ascribed to hint. 
}, 


Superb decorations by Don Luis Vargas Rosas embellish an 


attractive hook, 
* * * k 

There is much that has charm and much that is educative 
in Mr. T. Sturge Moore’s Armour for Aphrodite (Cavme Press, 
8s. 6d.). He advocates a new aestheticism, or a new life of 
growth in the appreciation of beauty: and he hopes, by 
this means, to help the goddess of beauty, who in her own 
naked glory as intuitive experience has been neglected and 
slighted, to achieve a new place in our civilization. The book 
is closely argned, and the thesis is illustrated by aphorisms 
which Mr. siurge Moore calls * pivots.” Such, for example, 
are: “ Beauty is rarely simple and always suppose. com- 
pleteness,” and * Modern art criticism and psychology con- 
stantly confuse knowledge with preference, sorting with 
selection, and origin with value.” It is unfortunate that froin 
time to time Mr. Sturge Moore arms Aphrodite with awkward 
and difficult words. Who, for example, 
sinking of the heart at a paragraph “* On the Paramountcy of 
Surface in Graphic Art” ? 


would not feel a 


The Jerusalem Conference of representatives of all the 
Churches last year was hailed as a welcome sign of the times, 
Still more welcome and more significant, as illustrating men’s 
new sense of values, was the gathering in Geneva last Septem- 
ber, at which workers for peace, representing fourteen living 
religions, made common cause to safeguard the future of 
humanity. In The Worlds Religions Against War (The 
Church Peace Union, Paris, 2s.) we have a record of the 
proceedings of the Preliminary Conference which was charged 
with the task of making «arrangements for a Universal 
Religious Peace Conference in 1930. One of the speakers 
quoted Walter Pater’s reflection in Marius the Epicurean, 
watching the  geladiatorial 

and saving to himself: 


when the hero is depicted 
butcheries in ancient Rome, 
"What was wanting was the heart that would make i 
impossible to witness all this. and the future would be with 
the forces which could beget that heart.” It is no less appro- 
priate to-day. Agencies of international contact inercase and 
multiply every day, but they are of no account unless they 
are vitalized by the life-giving spirit. Hducation in the 
Humanities—in the full sense of the phrase —may do much; 
but -* religion alone can create that new heart. If it cannot, 
religion has no future, for the simple reason that humanity 
has no future.” 
« * * * 
(* More Books of the Weel” and“ General Kuowledge Com- 


petition ~ will be found on pages 551 and 552.) 


The Competition 


Tur Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best account 
of one or more “ narrow shaves” in the experience of com- 
petitors or their friends. Stories should be true, although 
they need not necessarily have happened to the writer. They 
should not be longer than 700 words in length. If a stamped 
and addressed envelope is enclosed entries will be returned 
after the close of the competition on Friday, May 3rd, 
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André Maurois 


Aspects of Biography. By André Maurois. Translated from the 
French by $8. C. Roberts. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

1 ws prepared to read M. Maurois’s book with much animosity. 

for I felt that his practice, so far as I knew it, would proceed 

from a precept with which I could not accommodate myself. 

Having read the book, I feet like an Irishman who has been 

deprived of a fight because the passer-by will not tread on 

the tail of his coat. 

The disparity between theory and practice, especially when 
the theory is established with such sensitive consciousness as 
M. Maurois exhibits, is disconcerting. It makes us wonder 
what safety there is in the world ; how far we are expressing 
what we think we are expressing, and even if our right hand 
knows what our right hand does. With all our will to justice 
and reverence, we say something which gives the impression 
that we are patronizing, that we are cynical or biassed. 

Underlying M. Maurois’s carefully articulated body of 
aesthetic doctrine is the insistence on “ detachment.” He 
claims that this is the golden rule of the modern artist. 

“We will not (he says) let the biographer have his judgments 
dictated to him by pre-conceived ideas; we demand that the 
observation of facts, and nothing else, shall lead to the expression 
of general ideas, and that these general ideas shall afterwards be 
veritied by fresh and independent research, conducted with care and 
without passion. We want all the decuments to be used if they 


throw light upon a new aspect of the subject ; neither fear, nor 
admiration, nor hostility must lead the biographer to neglect or to 


pass over # single one of them in silence.” 


Against this opinion we may balance that of another 


Frenchman, Henri Massis, who suggests that the practice of 


this rule may produce a feeble dilettante. 

“qui ne peut pas ou ne veut pas choisir, soit quwil désespére de 
sortir de lui-mneéme, de ses sensations, de ses impressions et il 
devient alors un sceptique ; soit qu'il fasse de ses idées de son moi la 
réalité du monde, et un tel idéaliste s‘adore a l'égal de Dieu.” 

Somewhere between these two views lies the truth. On the 
one hand is the cosmopolitan sceptic with a sort of despairing 
belief in the efficacy of psychology ; on the other hand is the 
thick rooted Frenchman and Catholic. Our English mind can 
necept neither of them without reservations. We ask our- 
selves. in practical mood,.to what M. Maurois’s ** detachment ” 
has led him; and the answer is that he has reached up and 
patted the giants on their heads, told them that they are 
ndorable fellows, that he understands them perfectly, and 
that they need not worry. Not only has he abstained from 
preconceived ideas ; he has also been afraid to approach his 
subjects with preconceived feelings, and we are forced to 
wonder, therefore. why he was led to approach them at all. 
Judging from his biographical essays, we found him to be so 
detached that he was like a little man on a mountain, glancing 
under droopimg evelids, and pointing with depressed finger at 
the mighty city in the plain below. 

M. Mauris himself seems to have qualms, for he says about 
his book on Shelley 

“1 don't like the book any longer. In my eyes it is spoilt by an 
ironic tone which came from the fact that the irony was aimed 
at myself by myself. I wanted to kill the romantic in me; and, 
in order to do it, I scoffed at it in Shelley.” 

We conclude, therefore, that M. Maurois abstained from 
approaching his subject with untrammelled feeling, because 
his emotions were all mortgaged in the heavy expenditure 
of self-distress. Ile was uprooted, agonized by his homeless- 
ness ;. und in this mood how could he feel definitely one way 
or another for the great men about whom he was writing ? 
Ife used them merely as symbols for his own restlessness : 
and the intellectual detachment which he so conscientiously 


Bitter Words 


Slaves of the Gods. By Katherine Mayo. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Wririnc of the woes of the womeén of India, Dr. Mayo has 
deliberately * set forth the shadows alone, as my object is not 
to flatter men, but to awaken the social conscience.” 

Now whose conscience does she desire to awaken by the 
horrible incidents related in these dozen stories ? ~The con- 
science of the West apparently, for in her excellent con- 
clusion (** 'To the Women of India ” is much the best part of 
the book) she asks her Indian sisters not to be angry with her 


cultivated was nullified by the emotional detachment resulting 
from his inhibitions. Where he knew not what he felt, where 
he had no inspired and intuitive partisanship, he must—by 
a sort of effort towards adjusting the balance —cultivate a 
mental clarity, he must stand back and observe with that fine 
French psychological niceness which makes his work so initially 
attractive. But we suspect him de ségarer avec méthode, as 
Michelet put it. 

So much for results. But results do not always justify the 
means. Certainly the methods which M. Maurois lays down 
for the practice of the art of biography are much more con- 
vincing than their fruits. I believe that a biography can be 
too artfully constructed ; that its economy, and its author's 
elimination and arrangement of material, may give a thin or 
partial portrait. Look, for instance, at the figure of Francis 
Bacon in Mr. Lytton Strachey’s last book. ‘The blood, the 
subtle genius, have been drawn away, and a thin venom 
substituted. We must be careful how we play with facts, 
and it is always more sumpluous for the biographer to give 
his victim the benefit of the doubt, remembering that the 
greatest and noblest events in a man’s life are the events 
which never happen. If the writer pour out his material in an 
orderly profusion, as Boswell, Forster, and Lewes did, there is 
a probability of a four-square figure emerging. whom: we can 
know and live with and judge for ourselves. 

M. Maurois claims that modern biography is a distinctly 
different art from that of former times. He says that it has 
three motives ; the first, a search for truth ; the second, an 
insistence on the complexity of personality : the third, the 
presentinent of a figure who can solace us in our age of doubts. 
Against this he suggests that the older biographers sought 
first. to maintain a legend ; secondly, to insist on the homo- 
geneity of character of their heroes; thirdly, to present a 
moraland ethical example. I think, however, that M. Maurois’s 
ideal of the modern type. Mr. Strachey, does all the things 
which the older biographers are supposed to do, while Boswell 
is a perfect example of our author's ideal of a modern biographer. 

Our author says truly that a “ great life well told always 
carries a suggestion of a philosophy of life, but it gains nothing 
by an expression of that philosophy.” There is the possibility, 
however, that a writer can be more retiring and modest by 
expressing his views directly than by screening them so that 
they creep into every crevice and corner of his work, until 
it is soaked with the dye of his opinion, and the truth of the 
picture is spoiled. 

On the whole it will be seen that we feel a certain unrest 
about M. Maurois’s work, one which is not justified by appear- 
ances. This book, for instance, has everything ito recommend 
it. It is clear, well-informed, witty, and conclusive. It 
disposes of the problems of biography as an art, as a science, 
and as a means of self-expression for the writer and the 
reader. It deals with autobiography. and with the re!ation 
of the art of the biographer to those of the novelist and the 
historian. In all these divagations he is !ooking for a central 
motive, so that the method of this particular art can be stated 
in distinction. ** The proper function of biography,” he states, 
* js to deal with the individual and the instantaneous.” That 
is the special task of the biographer, one which involves a 
reconciliation of “the rock of truth with the rainbow of 
personality.” When we think of the magnitude of that task, a 
grimness overcomes us, just as it overcame Mr. Belloc when he 
made his malicious understatement, ‘ Biography’s about 
chaps.” Ricuarp CHurcn. 


for Brahmins 


~ however natural that anger may be. In all probability your 
help, yet awhile, must come from the West.” With that we 
must disagree. We in England (let alone America) cannot 
make the women of India free against their will, and in spite of 
their customs, prejudices, and religion. Freedom, indeed, 
can never really be given. It must be taken. 

Furthermore, Dr. Mayo is unconsciously guilty-of suppressio 
veri-in writing that ** without departure from the truth this 
book might have been lightened by narratives showing happy 
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graces.’ The inference is that there are a few happily married 
Hindu women, a few who love their husbands, some at least 
who are kindly treated and rulers in their house. Anyone 
who knows India, will know what a monstrous misrepresent- 
ation of the true state of affairs is here implied. Of the 155 
million women in India probably no greater percentage are 
unhappy or badly treated than in any Western country, and it 
is certain that a large percentage of them are worshipped 
literally worshipped— as few women in the West. In “ Why 
They Don't Tell.” Miss Mayo describes an evil moneylender 
who bought a child wife. When he had possessed her, he threw 
her out of the window in a fit of drunken fury. There are 
some sad and horrible details (which, alas! could be duplicated 
in London except for the age of the child), but we refuse to 
accept the story as in the slightest degree typical of what 
happens in India. Moneylenders may sometimes throw girls 
out of windows and break their necks; child widows may 
sometimes burn themselves to end the misery of a life of 
servitude ; unwanted girl babies may sometimes be smothered 
and left in a hedge : princesses may have been known to offer 
up a human sacrifice to save their lord. Such things have 
happened and we would not be thought cynical or cold- 
blooded when we suggest that among 318 million people some 
dreadful occurences are almost inevitable. The real question 
to ask ourselves is whether they are peculiar to India and 
whether they are common happenings there. The answer is 
No! 

That girls of seven and eight should have their marriages 
consummated with elderly men is very horrible. We hope 
that public opinion in India will soon render such things 
impossible. 

We consider. however, that this book, with its strident, 
almost hysterical, note and its bitter hatred of the Hindu upper 
castes will exacerbate Indian nerves (already on edge as a 
result of Miss Mayo’s previous exposure) and do little good in 
those quarters where plain speaking is most needed: that is 
to say amongst the 14 million Brahmins who still have the 
spiritual destinies of India largely in their hands. A good case 
Was never yet improved by exaggeration. Miss Mayo had 
a case in Mother India and stated it with much force. The 
sexual habits of some Indians (not the agriculturists who form 
70 per cent. of the population) are deplorable and the evils of 
child marriage admitted by many Indians themselves to be 
terrible. Until the Hindus can reform their social customs 
it is unlikely that they will be able to govern themselves. 
This needed saying and was well said by Miss Mayo. But 
to describe the crimes and cruelties practised on the girl 
children of India in story form is a very different and far more 
delicate task. As far as literary quality goes we must admit 
that Miss Mayo has mastered the technique of the short 
story ; furthermore, there are not the mistakes in language 
and local colour that one might expect from an author who 
cannot have had time to steep herself in Indian life. The stories 
are clever as stories and their “atmosphere” is correct ; 
yet they are a hideous travesty of normal Hindu society. 

But, the reader may say, Miss Mayo is not dealing with 
Hindu society but with admitted social evils—child marriage, 
neglect of cattle, ostracism of pariahs. She describes such 
things vividly and truly : why ask of her the impossible—a 
complete conspectus of the largest and most variegated society 
in the world which is grouped under a common name? All 
we can answeris that Sister Nivedita in her Web of Indian Life 
and Mr. Gandhi in many of his numerous publications have 
really revealed something of the Hindu psyche, whereas Miss 
Mayo reveals merely her own indignation as a Western woman 
before a system that is totally strange to her and some of whose 
tenets seem revolting. She quotes, for instance, the late 
Bishop of Madras: “ Try to imagine what London would be 
like if in St. Paul's Cathedral, Westminster Abbey and other 
leading churches large establishments of prostitutes had been 
kept for centuries past for the use of the clergy and worshippers. 
What chance would reformers have of raising or even main- 
taining the standard of sexual morality ?~”—Is it any use 
following Dr. Whitehead’s advice and trying to imagine such 
things ? Will it help us to see into the mind of the caste 
Hindu or to understand India better? We doubt it. We 
doubt also whether the standard,of sexual morality in East 
and West is as different as Miss Mayo would have us believe. 
There are 26 million widows in India, but there are millions 


of unsatisfied spinsters in the West who (other things being 
equal) would exchange their lot for that of the Indian widow. 
The average Indian venerates his women-kind. The fault 
of this powerful and unpleasant book is that it leaves a 
wholly untrue impression of the extent of the evils that all 
decent people deplore, whatever their creed or colour. 


Books for the General Election 


Relief for the Ratepayer. By the Rt. Hon. sir K vW 
M.P Ernest Benn. Is. 6d 


Rating Relief. By a group of Conservative Member : = 
ment Philip Allan. 3s. 6d 
Common Sense About the Surtax. By (Gieotroy Hu 
r Gol Zz. 3s. td 


an i 


Iieré are three books which we advise Unionists to read if 
they want to armour themselves intellectually for the General 
Election. Two of the books deal with the Local Government 
Act, which has already brought relief to industry in reducing 
freights on the railways and will bring vastly more when 
three-quarters of the rates are knocked off productive industry 

and the third book deals with the proposed Labour Surtax. 

Sir Kingsley Wood's booklet. Re lief for the R ilepayer, has an 
introduction by Mr. Neville Chamberlain and a preface by Mr. 
Baldwin, and is an exposition of the Act worthy of the man 
who was an admirable lieutenant to Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Baldwin says that the Act is not only the most considerabl 
achievement of the present Parliament, but will rank as * one 
of the greatest reforms of our generation.” Mr. Chamberlain 
asserts, quite justifiably we believe, that the Act remedies 
the five great defects of British local government. He describes 
these defects as follows : 

* First,the existence of two bodies, the Guardians and the 
authorities, with areas and functions that ov one anot 
giving rise to friction, waste, and inefficiency. Second, the crash 
burden upon relatively poor county districts of maintaining roads 
whose use is more and more being monop lized by heavy trath: 
destined for places lying outside the district. Third, the rigi lity 
of the boundaries between existing authorities and of the nature 





ria} 





of those authorities, both of which remain fixed long after conditions 
have so altered as to make readjustment necessary. Fourth, the 
inequitable incidence of rates which extracts from agriculture and 
industry a contribution to local services disproportionate to benetits 


received and in face of bitter competition has been gradually 
sapping their life-blood. Fifth and last, the antiquated and chaotic 
relations between national and local contributions to local expendi- 
ture, under which the distribution of the national share of the 
burden proceeds on no principles which can be stated and in 
practice rewards the rich for their riches while it penalizes the 
poor for their poverty.” 

Rating Relief is a collection of studies of the Act by Unionist 
Members of Parliament. Mr. Geoffrey Ellis describes the Act 
in outline, and other chapters deal with the Poor Law, the 
County Boroughs, Rural Areas, Industrial Counties and 
County Districts, London and Scotland. The famous formula 
is very effectively defended. Nobody pretends that it is 
faultless. But in the debates in Parliament nobody could 
suggest anything better or, indeed, anything so satisfactory. 
The money with which the Government will make good the 
derating losses, and provide block grants instead of the 





present percentage grants for welfare work, will, of course, be 
distributed according to estimated needs. The mere amount 
of population is obviously a very incomplete and even false 
guide. Therefore, the population is to be * weighted *—that 
is to say qualified for special consideration—in accordance 
with the number of young children, the rateable value per 
head of the population, the amount of unemployment, and 
the low density of population. 

A common criticism has been that poor districts, which 
naturally require the most help, have not in fact the greatest 
number of children, because they cannot afford them. This 
argument looks logical, but it happens to be contrary to 
experience. There are exceptions to the rule, as for instance 
Blackburn, Bradford, Bury, MHalifax, Huddersfield, and 
Rochdale, but in those towns an unusually large number of 
married women are employed in the factories and the birth 
rate is consequently low. 

The chief danger to the success of the Act is not that it is 
unworkable but that politically-minded local authorities may 
not wish to make it work. The nice question will arise 
whether local authorities are going to place the welfare of 
the nation above political partisanship—though, of course, 
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we are aware that in thus stating the matter we may seem 
to be begging the question, for we must allow for the sincerity 
of the enthusiast or fanatic who will say that no good can 
come to the country except through proof that the Act is 
wrong. It will be admitted by most people, we think, that 
Mr. Chamberlain has been as good as his word in fostering the 
welfare services. He has by several amendments relieved 
genuine anxiety. There will be more money for child welfare 
and maternity work. It will no longer be possible for a rich 
town like Eastbourne to draw more from the Exchequer 
than Gateshead, though Gateshead has four times as many 
children. 

Mr. Geoffrey Hutchinson's essay on the Labour Surtax is a 
neat and careful piece of thinking. As everybody knows, the 
Surtax—not, of course, to be confused with the Surtax of the 
Inland Revenue, which is the new name for the old Super-tax 
—is based upon the Minority Report of the Colwyn Committec. 
That Report estimated that if investment incomes of more 
than £500 were subjected to a special tax of 2s. in the &, 
£85,000,000 a year would be gathered in. The Labour Party 
has adopted this idea in place of the old Capital Levy, but 
whereas the Levy was to be for the redemption of debt, the 
vield of the Surtax is to be for social services and only inci- 
dentally, if at all, for debt redemption. Unfortunately for 
the Labour Party there were several misunderstandings in 
the estimate of the yield. The Inland Revenue Authorities, 
on whose ealculations the Labour Surtax was founded, did 
not exempt investment incomes below £500. Again, they did 
not exempt the reserves of industrial companies. When 
allowance is made for these two things the £85,000,000 is 
reduced to £40,000,000. Nor would the reduction step 
there. Something would have to be set off in respect of loss 
of revenue from Super-tax, and a further reduction must be 
made for loss of Labour Surtax itself due to reduced dividend 
distribution by companies which had been deprived of part 
of their reserves. 

It is said that the entire Labour programme would require 
an addition of £290,000,000 to the Budget. The Labour 
Surtax as at present proposed would make only a fragmentary 
contribution to that stupendous sum. 


The Raggle Taggle Gypsies O! 


The Story of the Gypsies. By Konrad Bercovici. (Cape. 
}2s. 6d.) 


Wuen the Gypsies arrived in Western Europe early in the 
fifteenth century they claimed to have come from Lower 
Kigypt. Their story was “‘that they had been condemned to 
a seven year exile to atone for a sin committed by their 
ancestors, who had refused to accept the Virgin Mary and 
her Holy Son at the time of their flight from Egypt.’ Their 
more recent history they never divulged, but when a few 
Gypsy families appeared in France, in 1427, they came with 
alleged Papal letters, ordering bishops to give these repentant 
sinners money and assistance “ even when they were caught 
cheating or robbing.” 

Anthropologists and philologists have had a hard task 
to trace the origin of these mysterious people. They may 
have descended from the pre-Hindu Jats of India; there 
may have been some connexion with the Sygynes metal- 
workers of Homer—for Gypsy blacksmiths have been renowned 
throughout the world. But Mr. Bercovici, a Rumanian who 
had a Gypsy nurse and who has spent years studying the 
Gypsies in every country, is convinced of one thing—that 
the first great exodus of the Gypsies from India happened 
at the time of Alexander the Great's invasion of that country, 
The Calo, or Gypsy language, has a great many Greek words 
in it, and all Gypsies throughout the world count in Greek. 
Whatever the Gypsies of the past knew about their origin, 
they have forgotten now, so that it is only possible to make 
suppositions about it. 

In the Gypsy language, we are told, there are no words 
for “ duty ” or“ possession,” and this omission in their vocabu- 
lary is of the greatest significance. What this may mean in 
practice may be seen in the Gypsy marriage oath. When 
a Gypsy couple marry, first of all the man swears to the 
woman that he will leave her as soon as he discovers that he 
no longer loves her, after which the woman makes the same 
pkecge. There is no “to have and to hold till death us do 


part.” The underlying idea is beautifully and simply 
expressed in a Gypsy song: 

“Worldly goods which you possess own you and destroy you, 
Love must be like the blowing wind, fresh and invigorating. Cap- 
ture the wind within walls and it becomes stale. Open tents, open 
hearts. Let the wind blow.” 

But this is not to say that Gypsies are in any way light of 
love. On the whole Gypsy men and women are faithful to 
each other. 

Mr. Bercovici has traced the fascinating story of the 
Gypsies in Macedonia, that Gypsy reservoir, in Rumania, 
Hungary, France, Spain, England and America. He sees 
them as a superior race, giving colour to the world of music, 
dancing and song. Wherever these people have wandered 
they have been cruelly persecuted, possibly, and indeed 
probably, for envy of their happy lot, but the rationalized 
explanation for the treatment meted out to them is that they 
have never accepted the responsibilities of citizenship. In 
Central Europe they have been compelled to exercise the 
function of executioner, they have been hunted like wolves, 
they have been treated as slaves, as late as 1927 in Hungary 
they were accused of cannibalism. But they have survived. 

“While informers’ scratching voices were denouncing them, 
the Gypsies, instead of crying, listened to one more song, one 
more melody in praise of the sky and stars. 

‘Your last wish?’ a Gypsy was asked, before he was to be 
hanged. 

*1 want to hear the cuckoo call once more.’ 

The story goes that the Gypsy’s wish was allowed; but no 
cuckoo called that evening, nor the following, nor the third. The 
condemned man’s friends knew how to silence him... and the 
fourth day the Gypsy was far, far away.” 

Although wherever the Gypsies are they remain a race apart 
they do not hesitate to take any custom or tradition from 
the country in which they are living and make it their own. 
* In the long run,” our author says, ** Gypsies begin to resemble 
in character the people they live among, with always a measure 
of exuberance added to that possessed by the natives them- 
selves.” In America the Gypsy works half the year in a 
factory and with the call of spring wanders off for six months 
in an automobile, in Spain the Gitana is fiery, passionate and 
audacious, “ they are Spanish aristocracy to-day.” 

There is no great continuity is the history of the Gypsies, 
as Mr. Bercovici tells it, but so little is known of them, and 
they know so little of themselves, that a strictly accurate 
history would surely be impossible to write. The book is rich 
in bright sketches which make one share the author’s affection 
for the most colourful and elusive people in the world. 


A Practical Science 


Industrial Psychology. Edited by Charles S. Myers. The 
Home University Library of Modern Knowledge. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 2s. 6d.) 

Tur Home University Library has added an important and 

useful volume to its series. Industrial Psychology is a com- 

paratively new subject, and up till now there has existed no 
convenient popular monograph on it. We are grateful, 
therefore, to Dr. Myers, the Director of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, for this volume. Each chapter is 
written by a different member of the staff of the National 

Institute (with the exception of Dr. Drever’s chapter on “ The 

Human Factor *’), so that the book may be said to be the work 

of that Institute as a whole. 

Dr. Myers assures us that this is by far the most up-to-date 
and, at the same time, readable account of the subject, mod- 
estly telling us that his own book, Mind and Work, which was 
published in 1921, is already out of date, and that his larger 
volume, Industrial Psychology in Great Britain, is, on the whole, 
too technical for the general reader. In his introduction Dr. 
Myers sets out to tell us what Industrial Psychology is. It is, 
he suggests, a branch of Applied Psychology. 

“Industrial Psychology is the most recent application of the 
youngest of the Natural Sciences. Psychology, the science of the 
mind, has emancipated itself completely from the leading-strings 
of Philosophy by which it was first nurtured. Like Physiology it 
has now become established as a branch of Biology, dealing with the 
functions of the living mind just as the former deals with the 
functions of the living body. Like every other Natural Science, 
Psychology as it developed gave birth to several Applied Sciences. 
From it arose Psychopathology and Educational Psychology, 
which are the very foundations of Psychological Medicine and 
Pedagogy. The most recent example of Applied Psychology is 
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Industrial Psychology, which is concerne] with the human factor 
throughout industry.” 

The next chapter, by Dr. Drever, carries forward the defi- 
nition and description of the subject. He suggests that the 
study of industrial relations has passed through three main 
phaces. The first was the phase of the classical economists, 
who established orthodox political economy on the basis that 
human heings were “standard economic individuals,” all 
actuated by the single, uniform, and all-powerful motive of 
enlightened ucquisitiveness. When the inadequacy of this 
standpoint became more and more apparent, this conception 
was succeeded by the “ organic phase.” This standpoint was 
hased on Elerbert Spencer's social philosophy and regarded 
industry as a complex organism analogous to the human body. 
* The complexity of relations involved is analogous to that of 
vital functions, rather than of mechanical processes.” Here, 
Dr. Drever savs, we have an undoubted advance on the mech- 
anical standpoint : but to-day even the organie view of indus- 
trial relations is becoming inadequate. We then have the 


psychological phase. 


At the present time the discussion has entered on a third 
hase, which heay he appropriately designated the psychological 
phase. It has come to be recognized that the complexity involved 
in industrial rclations is not merely a complexity analogous to 
that of mechanical process in a complex mechanism, or to that of 


vital function in an organism. Neither of these analogies is adequate, 

r carries us far enough, though the second is a much closer analogy 
than the first. The related elements are human personalities. 
These present a complexity which may in certain aspects be both 
mechanical and organic, but is also—if we may use the word tor 
lack of a better—spiritual. Industrial relations depend essentially 
on the interests, impulses, sentiments and passions of human 
beings. The realization of this fact is perhaps the brightest and 
most promising feature of the present industrial situation. 

We cannot consider the various chapters of the present 
volume in detail, but they deal with such vitally important 
subjects as ** Work and Environment,” * Work and Rest,” 
* Industrial Accidents,” ‘ Choosing a Career,” &e., &e, 
Some facts of particular practical importance emerge in Mr. 
Rex Knight's chapter on ** Work and Rest,” which deals with 
the whole question of hours of work. Mr. Knight quotes some 
exceedingly striking figures on the effect of reductions in the 
working day. As he says, we are too apt to think of hours of 
work as the nominal hours in which the factory is working. 
What is more important is the actual hours worked, that is 
nominal hours minus hours of work lost by industrial sickness, 
ibsenteeism, &e., &e. He continues : 

* Now, it has been shown that as nominal hours incr®ase. the 
woportion of actual to nominal hours decreases, and that if nominal 
ae be increased above a certain point, even the umber ot 
actual hours may be reduced. In one instance, though nominal 
hours were reduced from 63} to 54, actual hours fell only from 
56 to S51. In another case, when nominal hours were reduced trom 
62.8 to 56.5, actual hours rose from 50.5 to 51.2. In a third case 
the amount of time lost through sickness was 2.8 per cent. of the 
46-hour week: this rose to 3.85 per cent. when the nominal hours 





were increased to 54, and then fell to 2.77 per cent. when the hours 
were reduced again to 46.” 

He quotes some interesting figures from the results obtained 
by the Health of Munition Workers’ Committee : 


‘In the large fas tory already mentioned, where the weekly 
hours were at first 744, then 63) and later 554, it was found that 
after each reduction the speed of production increased. In the 


operation of turning aluminium fuse bodies (on capstan Jathes) 
the output of nearly 100 experienced women was recorded. When 
nominal hours were reduced from 74} to 634, actual hours fell 
from 66 to 54.4; but since the hourly output mereased by 21 per 
cent., the total output remained unchanged. When nominal 
hours were further reduced to 55} (and actual hours fell to 47.5) the 
hourly output increased by 29 per cent. Hence the total output 
was now 13 per cent. greater than it had been at first, even though 
the actual hours were now 18} less.” 

The final conclusions reached by Mr. Knight, and, we presume, 
endorsed by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 


on the matter of working hours are as follows : 


“ (i) Every reduction in the working day leads to a decrease in 
accidents, spoiled work, sickness and absence. (ii) Tho reduction 
of working hours from 12 to 10 leads to an inerease in hourly and 
daily output. (iii) The reduction of working hours from 10 to 8 
Jeads to a further increase in hourly and daily output, except in 
operations whose speed depends mainly on the speed of machines. 
(iv) The reduction of working hours below 8, though increasing 
hourly output, does not usually lead to an increase in daily output.” 


It will be seen from these excerpts that this little volume is 
by no means of merely academic importance. No one who has 
to control industrial relations, or even indulges in the public 


discussion of them, can afford to neglect it. After all, the 


functions of a body like the National Institute of Industria] 
Psychology are to obtain the evidence and publish it in an 
accessible form. Dr. Myers and his colleagues have done 
their task well, and surely the least that we, the general public, 
can do is to co-operate by reading and digesting their con- 
clusions. For it is only on the basis of authoritative know- 
ledge such as we have here presented that the question of 
industrial relations can be fruitfully approached. ; 


Seeing How They Run 


Modern Athletics. By (. M. Butie: (Cambridge Uni v 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Athletics. By D. G. A. Low nd A. BE. Lon . 
12s. tcl.) 

Ir is remarkable that the three Amateur Champions who 

have written these two books on athletics devote some space 

to the serious consideration of how far the psychology affects 

performance. In war we are told that * the inental is to the 

physical as three to one.” Whether or not this is true of 


sport, Mr. Butler has an interesting and important appendix 
on auto-suggestion as applied to athletics. 

* The majority of people who read this book will consider 
he writes. But 


bitter experience has taught him what it is to live ina state of 


this section unnecessary and even absurd 


tension for days, even weeks, before a big event. and how such 
nervousness and fear may be overcome. Relaxation is the 
secret: first of the extremities the toes and ankles and 
wrists-——then of the facial muscles and of the mind. ‘ This is 
not especially easy at first.” but Mr. Butler has proved the 
value of it both in his own experience and in that of his friends. 

His book is particularly well illustrated and planned. By 
a study of the action photographs — showing, for instance. the 
difference in body carriage, leg and arm action when striding 
and when sprinting—the adolescent athlete can learn a numben 
of invaluable tips direct from the champions themselves. | Nor 
should parents and = schoolmasters neglect the admirable 
chapters on organization. “ My chief purpose in writing this 
book is to show that even * ready-made’ champions, if there 
The more the 


subject is studied, the more fascinating it becomes: and provided 


be any,can profit from a study of their event.” 


a true sense of proportion be maintained, the more valuable 
will it be in the production of mens sana in corpore sano. 
Running trains the heart and lungs, without whose vigerous 
functioning the brain cannot be at its best. 

All three authors emphasize the necessity for moderation in 
athletics for young bovs. At school, sav Messrs. Lowe and 
Porritt, training should aim at * the acquisition of stvle and 
technique rather than the cultivation of powers of endurance 
and stamina.” A boy is, or should be, automatically fit. 
Any special course of dieting is. therefore, out of place. With 
adults it is a different matter. The more we know of the 
human mechanism and its foibles and magnificent resistances, 
the better. For those interested in physiology. the rescarches 
of Professor A. V. Hill and Dr. Adolphe Abrahams should be 
consulted. Running 100 vards fast requires 30 times the 
amount of oxygen which would be used if the same distance 
were covered at normal speed, vet it is ail done on one breath, 
The oxygen reserves of the blood must therefore be enormous ; 
indeed, the more we study the subject the more amazed we 
are by the latent resources within the body. never called upon 
in an average city life, but which it is obviousiv useful for the 
race to preserve by at least occasional exercise during the 
prime of manhood. 

Messrs. Lowe and Porritt’s book is more ambitious in scope 
than Mr. Butler's, for it not only covers every form of athileties 
(Mr. Van Geyzel, holder of the Cambridge High Jump record 
and A.A.A. Champion in 1926,contributes the section on high 
jumping and Mr. Nokes, four times A.A.A. Champion, deals 
with the throwing events), but it deals with history as well 
from Ajax to Nurmi. We find also, as we might expect in so 
i women In 


complete a work, a discussion of the position 
athletics. In ancient Greece, the priestesses of Demeter were 
at first alone permitted to witness the Olympiads. Later the 
law was abrogated and the Spartans encouraged their maidens 
to run, wrestle and throwthe discus and javelin, but according 
to Aristotle the practice had a deplorable effect on their 
morals. The authors are not in favour of women’s events in 


the modern Olvmpie Games and adduce several reasons for their 
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dislike of such trials of strength and skill which, if they do not 
Jeave us convinced, are yet cogent and worthy of careful con- 
sideration. But it is in respect of the broad national and 
international aspects of athletics that the authors have most 
of importance to say. 

With us, sport takes its place normally in our life's activities, 
but only very recently has this been so in the other countries 
of Europe. The change in regard to athletics is a profound 
and important one. Indeed, it is probably correct to say that 
the modern interest in the Games is a factor in international 
ood will as important as Geneva itself. As Professor P. J. 
Noel Baker says in his preface to Mr. Butler's book, there are 
many of us who look forward to an even wider extension of 
the oldest and most thrilling of games . . . to the time when 
every city and town throughout the country will have its 
stadium and when the athletes who use these stadia will be 
numbered by the hundred thousand.” Towards such a 
possible and indeed eminently practicable state of affairs both 
these volumes contribute by their counsels and illustrations. 
When the whole world sees the beauty of the Greek ideal 
of physical fitness, and while the flower of youth continues to 
meet quadrennially in friendly rivalry, the jealousies and 
misunderstandings of the past will not easily be renewed. 


“An Aety of Children” 


The School Drama in England. By T. H. Vail Mottor. 
(Longmans. 10s.) 

Tux: School Drama in England has, since its ecclesiastical 
beginnings, been a subject of controversy. Even Ben Jonson, 
whose own plays were produced by children, complained of 
schoolmasters, who made all their scholars playboys. ‘ Do 
we pay eur money for this?” he asks. “ We send them to 
jearne their Grammar and their Terence and they learne their 
plavbooks.” Shakespeare allows Rosencrantz to voice his pro- 
fessional jealousy of “an acry of children, little eyasses, that 
ery out on the top of the question and are most tyranically 
clapper fort.” 

One of the principal objects of Mr. Vail Motter’s book is to 
show those parents, who may grudge the time spent by their 
sons in playboy «activities, that the school drama is at 
least as old as the English drama, and to provide the answer 
to the question: ‘** Why should schoolboys bother to produce 
plays?” He has traced the growth of the school drama from 
the play cycles enacted in Cathedrals, where choristers took 
the parts of angels, to the Bradfield College representations 
of Greek plays on their annual St. Andrew's Day celebrations. 
Boy Bishops were among the first juvenile actors, and many 
of these took part with children of a lesser dignity in mimes 
and pageantry. 

Mr. Motter’s first chapter deals with the development of boy 
actors, and the part that they took in English Drama before it 
was considered seemly for women to appear on the stage. He 
tells of the attempts made, in the reign of Elizabeth, to over- 
throw the rule of the Boy Bishops, of that squeamish com- 
mission of James I., in which he objected to the training of 
choristers in “ lascivious and profane exercises,’ and of the 
indictments of a Puritan writer who railed against ** the 
decking of theirapparelin feigning bawdie fablesgathered from 
idolatrous Heathen pocts.” Altogether the lot of boy actors 
was not an easy one; they were overworked in schools and 
were often kidnapped by strolling players. It is consoling to 
read that a woman servant was employed for the children of 
the royal chapel * to wash and kepe them cleane ” during the 
time of Elizabeth. 

From generalizations, the author goes on to descriptions of 
the legitimate school plays of * Sainte Marie College” of 
Winchester, St. Peter's, Westminster, St. Paul's, Charterhouse, 
Rugby, Harrow, Shrewsbury, Eton, the Blue Coat, and many 
other public schools. In 1578 the * Children of Powles ” 
enacted a propaganda play which took the form of a dram- 
atic petition to King Richard IL., and in 1527, after the school 
was re-established by Dean Colet, an claborate play in defence 
of the Pope was put on the stage. 

The Westminster Plays were really taken seriously in the 
reign of Elizabeth when the influence of Jonson and other 
great dramatists was being felt throughout the country. The 
Queen herself was a frequent witness of Westminster plays. 
Later though, it was not considered suitable for women to be 


playgoers, and so, we are told, one eager mother dressed as a 
man in order that she might see her sonactin the “ Adelphi” of 
1773. It is interesting to note that in 1889 the Westminster 
Prologue defended the presentation of classical comedies in 
modern dress. Eton also presented plays in which costume 
was considered of no importance. Two long and very inte- 
resting chapters are devoted to the Eton Drama, and to the 
influence of Nicholas Udall, author of ‘‘ Ralph Roister Doister” 
on the school players. 

Like Eton, Charterhouse frequently broke away from 
classical traditions, and plays written by scholars were often 
acted. The first school play at Charterhouse was not produced 
till 1724, but there was, we are told, “a very full-blooded 
tradition” in school. The following verses by a school drama- 
tist show that though the early Carthusians may not have 
profited very much by the use of play-books, the school has 
recently been well represented on the legitimate stage :— 

** And let me tell you Charterhouse can send 
Actors to Berlin for you without end. 
There are some others besides Beerbohm Tree— 
Maude, Aubrey Smith, Forbes-Robertson—that’s tliree, 
And Mannering and Allan and Fred Kerr ; 
We humbler amateurs follow them afar.” 


Mr. Motter is to be congratulated on his long book about all 
these “ humbler amateurs ” who have since the days of the 
Boy Bishops been brothers in words of all famous players. 
The book is admirably constructed and bears the marks of 
much scholarship and labour; in fact, there is perhaps a 
surfeit of notes for the ordinary reader. To many of us the 
uppendices appear still more interesting. They contain lists 
of the plays produced by many schools from the earliest 
recorded instances up to the present day. The inventories of 
players’ clothes and stage properties are most amusing. Here 
are some of the items taken from the Eton College accounts of 
1558 :— 

* Bromfelds wife for needles and thread to sowe coverlets upor 
the stage at Christmas 2d. Candles for children to playe by in 
the haull in Winter 9d. Bromfeld for quyers of paper & needles 
& thread to sowe coverletes upon the stage 7d.” 

It is to be hoped that this very interesting book will achieve 
its object in reassuring puzzled parents and encouraging the 
activities of the drama in schools. 


The Magazines 


Tut: first article in the Nineteenth Century is written by six 
hands on a much discussed subject, “The Censorship of 
Books.” Lord Darling believes it possible to administer 
* existing laws, for the punishment of wickedness and vice 
in such a manner as to prevent the spread of depravity by 
means of writing, be it never so grammatical, graceful or 
inspired.” In his opinion a censorship of the kind now being 
suggested is not the only, or the proper, remedy. Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis pleads for complete liberty. ‘ Literature reflects 
life, and since the so-called obscene is an essential part of 
normal and wholesome life, that art is defective which is 
inadequately obscene.’ Mr. Stephen Foot, a schoolmaster 
and a D.S.O., deals with only one side of the subject-—the 
effect of what is called bad literature upon the young. He 
urges parents to restrict the liberty of their children where 
reading is concerned as they would restrict it were they 
brought up among poisons. The result of immoral reading 
begun for no worse purpose than an intense desire to be 
* up to date,” is in his experience often * disastrous.’ Ile 
would like to see a ‘ white list of publishers” compiled as 
a help to those in authority over the young. Mr. E. M. 
Forster's short paper is inconclusive, but * whatever reforms 
be attempted no test other than the pornographic ought to 
be applied.” Mrs. Virginia Woolf would appear to be of the 
same mind, with this distinction: that ** books whose obscenity 
is an incidental part of them should not be subject to any 
restriction.” The editor points out —or should we say rubs 
in—the fact that where propriety is concerned taste changes 
from generation to generation. No criterion exists: he 
means, we suppose, that we have no choice but to let ill alone. 
Three interesting literary papers are “ The Bad Abbot of 
Evesham,” by Mr. H. P. Palmer, * Thomas Percy's Bicen- 
tenary,” by Mr. Maurice McGrath, and * On Book Hours,” 
by Mr. Orlo Williams. ‘ There is,” says Mr. Williams, 
* enough high-class literature published in England to furnish 
a rapid reader with entertainment from 8.30 p.m. till 11 p.m., 
every evening but five in the vear, with one idle hour in the 
week.” He upholds his theory very entertainingly. 

Dr. E. Graham Little, in the Empire Review, explains the 
situation with regard to the medical education of women in 
London to a wondering public. During the last year experi- 
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ence has demonstrated incontestably that those schools 
which refused to take women students have attracted a 
larger proportion of men students than mixed schools, and 
the refusal on the part of schools which have been mixed 
schools any longer to admit women is essentially an effort 
at self-preservation. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mrs. Katharine Tynan depicts the 
life of the Irish gentry in the days of her childhood, and the 
earlier times of which her fathers have told her: days * when 
Protestantism was still synonymous with gentilitvy,— when 


the Catholic gentry were too few to count.” On the whole 
she gives “ The Anglo-Irish” a very good character: “A 


great number of Irish gentry recognized that property had its 
duties as well as its rights.” The quality loved the people, 
though they had a fixed idea of their moral inferiority and 
excused it on account of what they regarded as the contemptible 
character oftheir religion. Rich and poor of both creeds regarded 
the bailiff as the enemy of mankind. The present situation in 
the Far East is reviewed by Mr. Machray. Japan’s cautious 
attitude, her determination to maintain her own position in 
Manchuria, while declaring her wish to assist the Chinese 
people in their efforts at unification, throws a light.he thinks, 
on the true state of affairs in China. Unification is, he main- 
tains, far off, and he warns the British Government to distrust 
words and to * go slow.” A literary article by Mr. G. Wilson 
Knight on“ The Style of Othello.” which he rather startlingly 
describes as “the most Miltonic thing in Shakespeare,’ is 
well worth reading. 


In the first pages of this month's Contemporary. Mr. KE. L. 
Woodward deals with * The Roman Question.” He gives a 
short history of The ‘Temporal Power of the Papacy. The 
documents which seek to prove that power the gift of Con- 
stantine, when the Roman Government was transferred to 
Constantinople, he regards as forgeries. ** Historically the 
lands of the Roman See were obtained for the most part by 
gift from princes whose right of bestowal was no right at all 
but the result of conquest. The article concludes with the 
exact terms of the present three-fold agreement, Treaty, 
Concordat, and Financial Convention, as it is. Mr. W. H. 
Dawson discusses * Mending the German Constitution,” 
and the necessity for extending the powers ofthe Reich at the 
expense of the States. Mr. J.A.Lovat Fraser muses pleasantly 
upon “Ghosts inthe Isle of Coll,” the ghosts being Dr. Johnson 
and his Hebridean acquaintance. Mrs. Spender writes a charming 
article full of delightful quotations upon * The Poetry of 
Bishops,” and Dr. Ralph Lutz tells of * The Hoover War 
Library” at Stamford University in California. It has over a 
million original letters and documents. relating to the Great 
War. In France alone does any rival collection of historical 
material exist. 


An unsigned paper in Blackwood, called “* low not to 
do it,” tells of six months’ leave in India which two young 
subalterns with very little money spent tiger shooting, or 
trying to shoot tiger. They had little success. Like the 
men in the ancient rhyme, they found that “this hunting 
does not pay, but they pottered up and down a bit and 
had a rattling day,” which one of them has the skill to describe 
delightfully. In “ Drake: By a Contemporary Spanish 
Historian,’ Mr. Frederick Harford throws a new glimmer of 
sidelight upon an English hero. Under the heading, ** New 
College et Catera,” Mr. A. L. Maycock discourses charmingly 
of New College, Oxford. 


Mr. Roy Chapman Andrews in The World To-day publishes 
the second of his series of articles describing the adventures of 
the Central Asiatic Expedition in the Gobi Desert in Mongolia. 
Miss Betty Shannon, in * What do your Hands Reveal ? ” dis- 
cusses the human hand as an index to character. Mr. Geoffrey 
Henslow contributes an article—the first of a series—on 
gardening, treating of ** Landscape Gardening” on a small 
scale. “ Black Frank,’ by Mr. Millard Milburn Price is a 
superticial but pretty little study of negro character made 
from recollections of Maryland a generation ago. 


The National Review contains a most realistic and cheer- 
ful account of country colonial life by “an ex-officer.” 
It is headed, * An Englishman in West Canada.” ** The 
Soviet Government and the Peasants,’ by Mr. Valentine 
O'Hara, reviews the economic difficulties in front of the Soviet, 
given the fact that ** between two-thirds and three-quarters of 
the Russian national income is derived from agricultural 
activities.” ** Minor Experiences,” by Mr. Godfrey Locker 
Lampson, is an article of great psychological interest. 


The Realist (2s. monthly) is a new “ journal of scientific 
humanism ” dealing with science, industry, art, economies 
and kindred subjects. The first number has admirable 
contributions from Messrs. Julian and Aldous Huxley and a 
typical Bennett article, praising, amongst other things, the 
range and genius of Wells. Not all the articles are on this 
level by any means. Professor Catlin is not very intelligible 
in his views on war, Mr. Robert Nichols positively obscure 
on the future of the cinema, Miss Holtby only cheaply smart 
in her description of Revivalism. and Dr. Norman Waire in 


his article on Rejuvenation (it is only an instalmert, however’ 
tells us little that we did not know five years ayo fron 
his own book amongst others. We shall reach the next 
number of the Realist with interest, to see if it can keep uy 
the standard of the best articles in its first issue, 





Fiction 


GRAZIELLA. By <A. de Lamartine. Translated by 
Ralph Wright. (The Nonesuch Press. 12s. Gd.) This 
example of the liquid eloquence and the pleading grace of 
Lamartine, within its new covers, sprigged with rose and 
green, seems as pretty as spring-flowers, or the ghosts of 
spring flowers. The hero is cighteen, and in Italy, fired with 
the love of liberty and antique beauty. Ife goes wandering 
with a friend. intoxicated with the same dreams, till they 
find themselves in Naples. Finally he makes himself at hom 
with an Ischian fisher’s family; and the pure and lovely 
Graziella is enchanted by the romantic stranger. The 
corailleuse is a touching figure. At first her emotion quivers 
in the key of Paul ei Virginie, the book that wake s h r vouny 
heart to love; but at times she has the wild sweetness of a 
Haidée. The young man, not vet understanding the serious- 
ness of her devotion, leaves her too long: and Graziella 
vanishes away in a requiem of dreamy regret. Delicate 
sensibility, infinite sadness. enthusiasm for Nature, noble 
attitudes, music of guitar and tambourine, pictures in radiant 
tones of colour—the small sea-idyll of the melodious 
Lamartine can still importune a smile and a sigh. The 
illustrations by Jaquier are roguishly in keeping. Their 
child-like naiveté and quasi-accidental washes of coral 
green, and violet heighten the spirit and humour of the lines, 
Impressions of the two young men in their flowing cloaks, 
arrested in frankly emotional and declamatory poses, are 
particularly delightful. The translation, it should be said, 
Is really harmonious, 


THE WORLD DOES MOVE. By Mr. Booth Tarkington. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—The novelist meditates the profound 
alterations in society since he was a young man in the New 
York of the ** nineties,” and a resented author in his mid-west 
town. He makes dreamy comment on the passing of gasliglit. 
the apparition of the cyclist. the inter-related phenomena of 
X-Rays and appendicitis. Guitars that accompanied the 
verses of * Mandalay,” cigarettes that could not be offered 
to ladies, ** old, unhappy, far-off things ” that were Considered 
fast enter humorously into his retrospect. ‘The pages devoted 
to the earlier phases of the motor car are amongst the most 
vivacious. Ile discerns a change, about 1911, in the aspects 
and accents of behaviour, while a passion for giantism takes 
hold of the cities. Then syncopated dances herald the War. 
Mr. Tarkington's observations on post-War matters are mior 
sterotyped than we expect ; and his illustrative sketches are 
not nearly so amusing as his study of modern youth in Claire 
Ambler. Ile talks a deal of cabarets, “ daring ~ plays, 
shingled hair and brief frocks. much as the writers to the 
daily Press. But the sight of an unfinished War Memorial 
convinees him that the world does move. ‘Those who agree 
with him that ** the Rotarian is the great man of the time” 
may be similarly optimistic. The earlier part ot the book, 
with its memories of Crane, Frederic, and Tlowells, is both 
genial and attractive. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE CHILD. By Jolin Owen. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Owen has achieved something 
of a miracle in his new book, for he has brought the banal 
and the sublime so close together that we are hard put to 
distinguish one from the other. The Child kills a lark 
with a catapult, and is overcome with horror. Te sees 
a bird in a musical box, and is comforted by the thought 
that this is really the dead bird restored to lite. ‘Phe 
musical box is broken, and once more the boy feels himself 
a murderer. At the height of his emotional crisis, he 
meets the Shepherd, who has also been infected with a 
horror of death. During the War he learned to kill, and 
to enjoy killing, and is afraid of the power that, like an alict 
demon, resides in his brain. He becomes engaged to a rustic 
minx, who throws him over. In a moment of mad fury he 
kills his rival, and then tries to restore him to Jife, as the boy 
had tried to restore the lark. He is condemned tuo death. 
and, on the morning of his execution, he sends the boy a new 
musical box bird, on which he has expended his savings. So 
far, so mawkish : but that is not all, for 7'he Shepherd and the 
Child is a very forceful picce of propaganda, in which the 


* dreadful consequences of war are revealed, and its victims 


vindicated. Over and over again, Mr. Owen snatches his 
book from the sugary slough of sentiment. He says, “In the 
training grounds, men were taught not only to kill but to 
want to kill. Fluttering hearted little clerks became men of 
violence, and yet there are elderly spinsters of both scxes who 
wonder to-day that life and property do not command the 
same respect as in other times.” There are passages of great 
heauty in this book. 
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LITTLE GEORGE, By G. F. Bradby. (Constable. 6s.)— 
Very few writers could have made the story of Little George into 
anything but a silly and sentimental book, but Mr. Bradby 
escapes both these evils by virtue of his peculiar insight into the 
workings of a small boy’s mind. He has, in common with Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame and Mr. Middleton, the great giftof remem- 
bering all the tiny details that make the lives of children so very 
thrilling. He remembers the joy of water, the terrors of the 
dark, and the longing to be regarded as a rational being, and 
he writes of them without condescension and with humour. 
There is practically no plot in this story of a little boy's 
holidays, spent with a father, who has hitherto lived in India, 
but we do not miss it. In fact the slight plot allowed rather 
detracts from the story and we suspect it was only put in to 
satisfy those readers who clamour for a “love interest.” 
Though Little George is slighter in conception than The Eternal 
Past, or Mrs. D., it is their very worthy successor and will 
delight all those who appreciate Mr. Bradby’s delicate art. 


SHEPHERD OF ISRAEL. By Leonora Eyles. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d.)—Of all the many recent novels dealing with 
Biblical or historical figures, this interpretation of Moses is by 
far the best. That is not to say that it is wholly satisfying ; 
there is something inevitably incongruous about the modern 
English dialogue in which, for example, Moses and Aaron dis- 
cuss the nature of magic. But inso far as success is possible in 
this kind of fiction, Miss Eyles certainly achieves it. She has 
brought not only sound scholarship and the passion of a life- 
time to the task, but she has constructive imagination as dis- 
tinct from a merely decorative or sentimental fancy. Her 
descriptions are full of genuine and restrained poetic feeling, 
and Moses in her hands loses no whit of his prophetic grandeur. 
He is, however, presented as a real human being. A rational 
explanation is supplied for his * miracles,”’ and he is shown as 
being no less of a magician because he is a natural one, com- 
bining with his innate genius for leadership a scientific know- 
ledge far in advance of his age. Scholars may disagree as to 
the validity of this point of view. At all events, Miss Eyles has 
written a very interesting, brilliant, and beautiful book. 

THE CONQUERING STAR. By Barbara  Goolden. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.)—Miss Goolden here concludes 
her series of studies of post-War society. Some of her previous 
characters reappear. The plot turns upon the love of Una 
Rowan for Bertie Maby. Una, the daughter of a Colonel of 
the old school, has lost her husband and brother in the War, 
and is torn between loyalty to the family tradition and her 
passion for Bertie, who has suffered imprisonment as a 
pacifist. An unexpected but reasonable climax is reached 
after a story rich, like its predecessors, in varied portraiture 
and natural dialogue. 


THE PERFECT MURDER CASE. _ By @hristopher Bush. 
‘Heinemann. 7s. 6d.}—When a man informs Scotland Yard 
and the newspapers that he intends to commit a murder, and 
even tells them the time and neighbourhood chosen for the 
crime, the chances are largely in favour of a “hoax.” But 
the murder duly takes place. Ernest Richleigh, in killing 
his wealthy uncle, had made his plans so apparently foolproof 
that he felt safe in indulging his whim of adding sensation to 
crime. His scheme was certainly neat and clever, and it is 
only at very long last that the one weak link in it is dis- 
covered, not by Scotland Yard, but by an amateur detective 
who thereby makes a “ scoop” for the publicity agency of 
which he is a member. The story is as intriguing as it is im- 
probable, and it ends with a melodramatic thrill. 

THE CRIME AT TATTENHAM CORNER. By Annie 
Haynes. (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)—A corpse is found in a 
ditch near Epsom on the eve of Derby Day. The body is 
identified as that of Sir John Burslem, a financial magnate 
and popular owner of race-horses. Did the owner of a rival 
horse, who was known moreover to be in love with Sir John’s 
wife, commit the murder? Or is there a less obvious solution 
of the crime? This is the problem that faces Inspector 
Stoddart and his delightful young subordinate. As we follow 
their disentangling of the mystery, we not only encounter 
thrilling surprises but are introduced to many admirably life- 
like characters. Miss Haynes is here at her best. Excellent 
as a detective tale, the book is also a charming novel. 

HUCCA’S MOOR. By Ruth Manning Saunders. (Faber 
and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.).—The tragedy of Zephan Wall, a half- 
idiot pedlar is that his ludicrous ambitions only accentuate his 
poverty of mind and body. His patient wife, Deborah, is 
housekeeper to a gigantic bed-ridden miner, by name Bendigo 
Seoffern ; and his step-daughter, Mabel Best, is an imbecile of 
twenty-six, who plays with toys and has screaming fits. She 
is convicted of the murder, of which she was innocent, and 
removed to an asylum. ‘The book concludes with descriptions 
of her mother’s misery, and Zephan’s brain-storms and suicide. 
It is,in its dreary way, very well done, though whether it were 
worth doing at all is a question for each reader to decide. 
The atmosphere of horror is sustained throughout, and there 
is not one pleasant moment in the story. Those who like to 
wallow in misery may find some justification for the book, 
which is for the few—and for what a few ! 


THE INCONSISTENT VILLAINS. By N. A. Temple 
Ellis (Methuen. 7s. 6d.)—The most incorrigible _ thrill- 
hunter will find ample scope for the indulgence of his passion 
in this book which has won first prize in Messrs. Methucn’s 
detective novel competition. The generosity of the author 
is tremendous ; he has provided shrieks in the night, blood- 
written cyphers, abductions, impersonations, thrill upon thrill 
and death upon death. He excites the reader's curiosity 
lulls his sense of the probable, caters for his sense of humour, 
terrifies him in one chapter, reassures him in another, and 
mystifies him the whole time. It is very successful, and the 
secret of the success is this: two detectives set out to follow 
one trail, and happen upon two more, which, instead of being 
the usual false ones, are necessary threads in the warp of the 
story. Such apparently disconnected happenings as the 
death of a man in Derbyshire, a murder on an Essex marsh, 
the disappearance of an ex-munition maker’s daughter from a 
London house, and the kidnapping of a Labour agitator from 
a north-bound train, are all woven together to make a cunning 
design. Our only criticism is that one of the detectives is 
just a little too clever, a shade too patronizing to his “* Deat 
Watson ” of a colleague. We know that he will always be 
right, and we are debarred from the luxury of any anxicty 
about him. 


THE FATHER. By Katharine Holland Brown. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—It was clever of Miss Brown to choose such 
a moment for writing such a book. Just now, when even 
the most highbrow among us ace tired of novels with a purpose 
and novels without a plot, of sex novels and problem novels, 
and novels in which the “ atmosphere ” shrouds the happen- 
ings, a story that is a story is very welcome. The father is 
a hot-heated Abolitionist, who buys a farm in Illinois, and, 
in the intervals of bringing up his most engaging family, 
edits an anti-slavery paper, helps the poor in the most amusing 
ways, and becomes the friend of Abraham Lincoln. Miss 
Holland Brown writes well, so well that we can almost hear 
the Sabbath whispering of Aunt Celestia’s black bombazine, 
smell the soap on Little Thomas’s well-scrubbed face, and see 
the arrogant tilt of Mercy Rose’s chin. Mercy is the heroine 
and is as pretty and tempestuously petticoated a minx as 
ever stirred hearts in New England. ‘There is plenty of 
excitement in the story, and no trace of mawkishness. The 
portrait of Abraham Lincoln as a lawyer is particularly 
pleasant. The author has taken the old-fashioned ingredients 
of love and adventure, has added the sugar of sentiment, and, 
praise be, the leaven of humour and spice of devilry. She 
has mixed them well,and has served up a very satisfying dish. 


A Library List 


MisceLitannous :—The Christ of Apostolic Faith. By H. T 
Andrews. (Nisbet.  5s.)——-The Gospel According to 
Judas Iscariot. By I. S. Bates. (Ileinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Secret of the Curé D’Ars. By H. Ghéon. (Sheed 

and Ward. 7s. 6d.)——White Capital and Coloured 

Labour. By Lord Olivier. (Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Through a Workhouse Window. By R. M. Noordin, 

(Ceci: Palmer. 5s.) An Indian Journey. By W. 

Bonsels. (George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)———The 

Pitcairn Island Register Book. Edited by Sir C. Lucas. 

(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 7s. 6d.) 

—Anis, Bees and Wasps. By Sir J. Lubbock. (Kegan 








Paul. 10s. 6d.)——-A Housemaster and his Boys. (Edward 
Arnold. 3s. 6d.)——The Whirligig of Taste. By KK. EF, 
Kellett. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Ficrion :—The Unpaid Debt. By KE. A. Stout. (Putnam, 
7s. 6d.)——The Bishop Murder Case. By S. 8S. Van Dine. 
(Cassell. Ts. 6d.)——The Fire Spirits. By P. Busson. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) The Rich Young Man. By 
G. M. Attenborough. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) Anna 
Marplott. By Mrs. F. Reynolds. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) 
——A Saga of the Sea. By F. B. Austin. (Ernest Benn. 
7s. 6d.) 





Answers to Questions on Philosophy 


1. The Athenian philosopher, Solon to Croesus, King of Lydia 
(sixth century B.c.).——2. (a) Socrates (fifth century B.c.), (6) Plato 
who defended his master in the Apology.——3. Heracleitus of 
Ephesus (sixth century B.c.).———4. St. Augustine of Hippo (fourth 
century A.D.), by the prayers of his mother, Monica. He wrote The 
City of God.—— 5. Francis Bacon, author of the Novum Organum 
(born 1560).——6. Duns Scotus, a Franciscan (born 1274) ; Thoma 
Aquinas (born 1227). 7. St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1090).—— 
8. Immanuel Kant (1724). The Critique of Pure Reason.——9, 
Cogito ergo sum, “I think, therefore, I am.”——10. Auguste 
Comte (1798), ‘‘ Regard for others.”” Henry James of Harvard U.S. 
(nineteenth century), “ doctrine of practical values.”.———11l. The 
German Nietzsche (nineteenth century), described as an “ im- 
moralist.” 12. Bishop Butler (eighteenth century), “ The Ana- 
logy of Religion: A comparison between natural and revealed 
religion.”’——-13. Professor Huxley (nineteenth century). “ One 
who holds that Ged and spiritual things cannot be known.” 
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More Books of the Week 


Continued fre page 543 

The new edition of Be jee ted . fidresses. edited by Mr. Andrew 
Boyle (Constable, 15s.) is very handsome. Its value. more- 
over. is increased by the very informative notes and the 
twenty portraits which illustrate it. Parodies are apt to fade 
with age ; but the work of “the sneering brothers, the vile 
Smiths,” as Lamb called them, still seems consummately 
clever. Byron enjoyed the parody of himseif: * Tell the 
author I forgive him,” he wrote, * were he twenty times over 
a satirist.” Southey thought that the Smiths had entirely 


failed to hit his manner. Coleridge thought that no one 
would suppose him * so childishly irritable as to be provoked 
by a trifle so contemptible.” But Sir Walter Scott felt he 


must really have written the verses attributed to him. 
> * * 


In the Arthurian cycle there is one story of great splendour 
and imaginative beauty which stands apart from the other 
episodes. It survives in a fourteenth-century alliterative 
poem which has been called * the jewel of mediaeval English 
literature.” Mr. S. O. Andrew, in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight (Dent, 4s. 6d.) has made a modern version of the 
poem for the ordinary reader, keeping, as far as he could 
without strain, the metre and the phrases of the original. No 
work of mediaeval fantasy is more clear and bright: none 
keeps more beautifully the atmosphere of heroism and honour, 


* * * * 


Mr. Langdon Davies surely exaggerates when he savs in 
The Future of Nakedness (Noel Douglas, 3s. 6d.) that ~ no 
woman, however wealthy. must endanger Palm Beach by 
bathing in the sea with bare ankles.” Certainly this is not so 
at Miami, a few miles down the coast. where both sexes often 
spend the whole day in bathing dresses ending at the knee. 
Mr. Davies tells us little of the really interesting physical 
culture movement in Germany, which has high ideals before 
it, and discusses instead (without saying anything new), the 
Roman Catholic ban on short sleeves and low necks in Church 
ind similar matters. To us it seems perfectly reasonable to 
desire a certain conformity in dress on. certain occasions, 

* x * * 


It is bevond doubt that an account of an ueroplane venture 
across the Pacific California to Honolulu and thence via the 
Fijis to Brisbane will be both an inspiration and a guide to 
flying men, but we are rather of opinion that the proper place 
for all such accounts is the pages of a technical journal. 
About all of them, at all events for the general reader. there is 
and must be a somewhat monotonous sameness. At the 
same time. however, admiration for a very gallant exploit 
rightly insists that we should at least acknowledge the 
appearance of Squadron-Leeder Kingsford-Smith’s and Mr. C. 
T. P. Uln’s The Great Trans-Pacific Flight (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.). At the time of writing both these brave alrmen 
are missing. somewhere in the Australian desert. 


* * * * 


Bibliographers are often very dull people. but there are 
exceptions. One of them is Mr. Isaacs Watson Dyer. of 
Gorham, Maine. whose admiration for the Sage of Chelsea 
has led him to compile a really interesting and valuable 
Bibliography of Thomas Carlyles Writings and Ana. This 
fine volume is published in England by Messrs. Spurn and 
Swift. of 123 Pall Mall (52s. 6d.). It contains not merely 
an annotated list of all Carlyle’s writings and of his letter 
printed in many periodicals, but also a remarkable series of 
books and articles devoted to the man and his work. For 
instance, thirty-five articles are cited from the Spectator, 
with dates ranging from 1837 to 1919. We are given a 
catalogue of the numerous portraits. with an interesting 
article on them by Mr. James L. Caw. Carlyle was a savage 
critic. ‘“ You have made me like a mad labourer,” he told 
G. F. Watts, whose portrait in the Forster Collection seemed 
to him “decidedly the most insufferable picture that has 
yet been made of me.” He thought Whistler the most 
absurd creature on the face of the earth.” but he was not 
displeased with Whistler's noble portrait now at Glasgow, 


% * * * 


Art in England owes much to the local societies. large and 
small, that provide comradeship and encouragement for the 
lonely painter or sculptor. One of the more important of 
these has celebrated its centenary by producing its record, 
The History of the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists, by 
Joseph Hill and William Midgley, with reminiscences by 
Edward S. Harper (Birmingham: Cornish, 12s. 6d.). It is 
a handsome quarto with 151 good reproductions of works by 
the members, from 1827 onwards. Its best-known members 
were David Cox and George Mason, whose exquisite charm 
fs still perhaps to be fully recognized. More recently 
Birmingham men have done much in decorative art to add 
distinction to the Society and the city, 


Motors and Motoring 


Anti-Dazzle and Signalling—A 
Useful Garage 


Tue matter of anti-dazzle has been one pressing 
for several vears now. and with the traflic on the roads after 
dark continually on the increase. the subject becomes of 
more and more importance, from the standpoints of eflicieney 
and highway travel. which must always be judged largely 
by average spe ed. There has been considerable progress mad 
in anti-dazzle devices in recent times. but T do not helieve 
that the problem will be solved until we get son orm of 
standardization in devices of this kind Not long ago the 
Roval Automobile Club held a demonstration in Richmond 


shution 


Park of anti-dazzle devices and car-direction indicators This 
demonstration was far more comprehensive than those pre 

viously organized, and there were over a hundred and tifty 
demonstrators, more than fifty of whom were connected with 
anti-dazzlearrangements. The demonstration was not intended 
to be competitive but informative to a large number of public 
officials who were invited. The question of indication 


nalling is an important one the more so with the growing 
popularity here of the closed car. In America and Canada 
the open type has steadily given way to the shut car since 1916, 
and by the returns of 1927 the percentaye total production 
for that vear was 82.8 per cent. for closed cars Chere is no 
doubt that the United States motor production cx¢ 
siderable influence upon the industry of this country. and 


reises con- 


although the type of body which can be mi open or shut is 
finding popularity in Great Britain the fact remains that the 
ordinary open touring car is almost becoming a thing of the 
past. With the closed or partly closed car it is not only 
more difficult for a driver to give correct hand signals of any 
intention to change his direction or speed. but it is all the 


more needful that he should do so 

Frankly I was disappointed with the demonstration \ 
fair amount of ingenuity had evidently been expended both 
on anti-dazzle devices and upon signalling arrangements, but 
with the former it would seem impossible to stop dazzle 
sufliciently and yet provide a safe driving light: while with 
the latter the most general drawbacks are. in niy opinion, the 
lack of automaticity, inability to give indication sufliciently 
in advance both in front and behind. and shedding a light into 
the driver's eves which, if not dangerous, is at any rate incon- 
venient. One or two types of signaller are however pro- 
gressive and go a fair way to meet essential requirements. As 
to the anti-dazzle schemes, it would seem that we must here 
put up with a compromise, and that the mechanical alteration 
of the direction of the beams of light either with mechanical or 
pneumatic control offers the best solution at the present time. 
Inany case without some form of regulation and standardization 
it is unlikely that the troubles of road travellers will be appre- 
ciably minimized on these two scores. The Ministry of 
Transport is considering whether. in the interest of public 
safety. it may be desirable to lay down that such devices, if 
used, should give results complying with certain specitic re- 
quirements. This is a step in the right direction. and if the 
demonstration merely served the purpose of stimulating 


interest in these safety devices and emphasizing the need of a 
system to be adopted by all it will have proved ofdetinite use. 
Instances of spot-light traffic ollicers were shown It mav be 


recalled that in a demonstration last vear the R.A.C. showed 
the advantages to the driver of spot or flood-lighting police 
officers on traflic duty. IT believe that the educative value of 
these examples led to the adoption of such methods ina 
number of centres. It is to be hoped that further progress 
will be made. 


Owners of cars do not usually bother much about running 
costs, with the result that data of this kind are not very 
often available. Such as there are make it plain that where 
a motorist buvs a good car in the first place and treats it ina 


reasonable wav. costs work out less than is often imagined. 


Here are some figures relating to three vears’ running of fou 
14 h.-p. Armstrong-Siddeley cars used to maintain a service 
between various works and. oflices of a large commercial 
undertaking. Cars Nos. 1. 2 and 8 are fitted with landaulet te 


bodies. while No. 4 is a saloon. For 1928 total mileage of the 
four machines was 51.554. and the cost per mile under the 
various headings was: petrol, .62d.: olf. td. repairs, 
l1d.: tyres. stores. and general. L.27d. These vive a total of 


2.040. per mile. This does not include waucs of chauffeurs or 
depreciation. The cost of repairs is low. No. 1 from May 
1925 to December 1928 cost £48 Bs. Od. : No. 2 from July 1925 
to the same date £18 14s. 38d.: No. 3 from April 1926 to the 
same date £2 10s. 7d. : and No. + from July 1926 to December 
1928 only 19s. 9d. Tyres are, of course, not included in these 


totals, 
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I recently tried the latest Armstrong-Siddeley production, 
which is a six-cylinder, three-speed, four-brake machine of 
12 nominal or taxable horse-power. I liked the saloon, 
and although the engine is only of 1} litre capacity it makes 
the ear very manageable and has ample speed and acceleration 
for its type. It will carry four persons comfortably and will 
do about 15, 35, and 55 miles an hour on first, second and top. 
The construction of the chassis is sensibly carried out in 
veneral, and the four- and two-seated tourers cost £250 each, 
while the saloon is £275, which price includes a Triplex glass 
screen, pneumatic squab for the back seat, cupboards, three 
ventilators, a mechanical screen wiper which is driven from 
the back end of the camshaft, fully automatic ignition, and a 
pneumatic regulator for the tipping and switching of the head- 
lamp reflectors. The car is of a type which should prove 
sopuiar. 
— * * - * 

The new Piccadilly Circus Garage, which is about 500 ft. 
from the centre of Piccadilly Circus, was recently opened 
ollicially. It undoubtedly marks a step in the right direction 
and should prove of considerable value to people who wish to 
shop or make short calls in this part of London. It has central 
heating throughout, there are waiting and changing rooms, 
and the charges have been so arranged that they amount to 
little more than what the average motorist would give to the 
man in charge of a public park, while the company take full 
responsibility and store the machines under cover. Tickets 
are given out from an automatic machine which registers the 
date and the time that the car enters. From 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
on week-days, and from 8 a.m. to 12 p.m. on Saturdays the 
charge is 1s. per hour, or the standard rate, whichever is the 
lesser. There is a passenger lift to all floors, a road leads to 
the basement and to the first floor, and two fast operating 
electric lifts serve the top floors which empty cars direct into 
«a public yard. It is stated that a car can be carried from the 
top floor to the bottom in half a minute. To avoid collisions 
un electrical signaller shows when a car is on the ramp. A 
suction plant is installed on each floor to draw off fumes and 


exhaust gases. 
* * * * 


The types of coachwork which are rapidly increasing in 
popularity to-day are those known as the sportsman’s coupé 
and the sunshine saloon. I have previously referred to the 
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sportsman’s coupé and to several new models which have 
recently been brought out and at new prices. There are 
various types of sun saloon, For instance, in one which is 
adopted by the Swift Company, two portions of the roof 
may be slid back when it is desired to get more air, sun, and 
view. In other forms the whole of the roof is made so that 
it can be wound back, with automatic folding, by means of a 
handle. Such a body is made by Salmons and Sons, tlie 
coachbuilders, and called the “* Tickford.’ This coachwork 
has been on the market for some little time now, and has 
proved its worth. The Austin Company, for example, have 
adopted it on a 16h.p. 6-cylinder model, and one of these 
cars was on public view for the first time at Messrs. Rootes’ 
ninth annual motor show, recently held at Maidstone. ‘The 
Singer Sunshine saloon made its appearance at Olympia 
last year. In a fairly extensive correspondence from those 
interested in motoring from many parts of the world, I have 
received from time to time inquiries as to the reliability 
of such bodies. It will, therefore, be of interest to state that 
the Singer Company report that the head of the car was 
raised and lowered over three thousand times during the 
show at Olympia, and another thousand times at the Scottish 
show. The car was then used for demonstration work, 
covering a large mileage, and it is reckoned that the head has 
been worked over five thousand times and that the mechanism 
is in good order. Under normal conditions this amount 
of raising and lowering of the roof is equivalent to about 
ten years’ life. I think the sunshine saloon will increase in 
popularity this year. 
Yoctr MororinG CorrkespONDENT. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Rev. S. I. Rendall, Sutton 
Courtenay Vicarage, Abingdon, Berks. 


Questions on Philosophy 


1. What wise man said that no one should be deemed happy until 
he had completed a happy life ? 

2. What philosopher was it who claimed to have a divine voice 
within and who was his biographer ? 

3. Who was responsible for the saying “ All things flow ”’ 

4. What great thinker was converted to the Christian Faith by 
the prayers of a woman ? 

5. What philosopher said that nature is conquered by obeying 
her ? 

6. Who were the subtle doctor and the angelical doctor ? 

7. What famous French monk and thinker preached the Second 
Crusade ¢ 

8. What philosopher said that two things filled him with awe ? 
“The starry heavens above and the moral law within.” What was 
his chief work ? 

9. What was the great saying of the French philosopher, 
Descartes ? 

10. Who invented the words “altruism” and “ pragmatism” ? 

11. Who was the author of the phrases * the will to power” and 
“the superman ” ¢ 

12. What Bishop was the great exponent of conscience and what 
defence of religion did he publish ? 

13. Who invented the term “ agnostic” and what does it mean ? 


» 


Answers will be found on page 550. 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 


During the past week the following donations have reached us 
which are gratefully acknowledged below. Our aim has now 
been achieved, in that we have provided for the immediate needs 
of Aberdare. The total amount received is £12,335 18s. 4d. The 
Fund is now closed. 

Miss Margaret D, Birt, £10 10s. “ A Sympathetic American Reader,” 
£5 1ls.id. “ R.A. F.,” £5; Dr. & Mrs. W. B. H., Malaya, £5. Mr. & Mrs, 
John Bakewell, £4 Is. 2d. Anonymous, £3 3s. Mrs. & Rev. H. C. L. 
Heywood, $2 4s. Major H. F. E. Childers, £1; 8. Stewart, £1; Mrs. E. M, 
NRosevene, £1. Mrs. K. Gray, 10s. 


We publish below the fourteenth list of subscribers who have 
responded to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for one or 


more of the 1,500 necessitous families in Aberdare for a certain 
period, 

The Misses Robinson, £4. R. P. S. W., £3. “ The Chaplaincy of 
Locarno,” £1 10s. “LL. S. W.,” £1 83. 7d. Congregation of St. Cynons, 
Fairbourne, £1 6s, 2d, Commonweal School, £1 5s. St. Mary’s Sunday 


School, Sends, £1. “ KK. A. B.,” 5s, 


Readers. still wishing to send Clothing and other Gifts in kind, 
to Aberdare are requested to forward them direct to the Hon, 
Secretary, Aberdare Service Committee, Town Hall, Aberdare, 
aad NOT to the Svucraror office. 
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FACTORY-FRESHNESS 


li you were to fill your pouch in the Blending 
Rooms of the Barneys Factory you would get 
Barneys in perfect smoking condition. This you 
cul do now, without travelling to Tyneside, and 
even tho’ you live “ away in the back o’ beyond.” 


The “ EverFrest” Container is the magic 
which takes Factory-freshuess to the smoker 
everywhere: its genius excludes and negatives 
every harmful influence of climate, transport, 
time and distance. 


TO OPEN : just pull the Rubber Tab. As you pull, you 
can feel the yielding of the vacuum seal. And until that 
Tab is pulled, a virtual vacuum within, and atmospheric 
pressure from the outside, keep the Tin sealed and locked 
with its joyous contents preserved indefinitely in’ their 
original Factory-fresh sweetness and fragrance. 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (tie full-strength Barneys 
and Parsons Pleasure (mild) are each available in the 
* EverFrese” Container and in the original “ FLAT ” 
Tin which is so handy for the hip pocket. 
HOME PRICES: 2-07. 2/3, 4-0z. 4/6. 


\ 








t. Fresh and 
¢ragrant as when Packeg 


BRITISH DUTY-FREE 
DESPATCHES for ABROAD 


Smokers abroad can be supplied direct 
with any of the three Barneys strengths, 
ex-Bond and British Duty Free, packed in 
2-0z. or 4-oz. “ EverFresu” Containers 
in 2-lb. lots, as follows: Price 20/- pet 
2-Ibs. (minimum). Postage extra (allow 
7-lbs. gross weight on minimum package). 


We will gladly send vou Booklet of full 
details. It gives weights and postages to 
most of the distant places. Send a postcard 
for the “ OVERSEAS POSTAL PARCELS 
BOOKLET” to Factory address beneath. 


John Sinclair, Ltd. (Export Dept. S), Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


The Nation’s Realized Surplus 


WHILE the Ch: icellor of the Exchequer has had many 
difficulties to co lel nd with during his five vears of oftice, 
including the Great Str Coal Stoppages and eta 
quent depression in leading industries. he certs iinly cannot 
ompl: x, of his general luck as regards Revenue windfalls. 
In one particular vear he had, of course, a large and 
inevitable deficit owing to the prolonged coal stoppage, 
but, for the most cage it has been a case of an under- 
estimating of the totals of Revenue, such undere stimating 
resulting in some unexpected surpluses. 

The past vear affords a striking example of the good 
fortune which has attended Mr. Churchill's Budgets, and 
while there may be, and probably is, ample room for a 
critical analysis of the realised surplus for the past year, I 
propose in this article to deal simply with the facts of the 
position for the past year and then next week, and in 
anticipation of the Budget which will be close at hand, I 
will venture to suggest certain points of criticism, not for 
the mere sake of criticizing, but because. in the opinion 
of the City. they are points which should be carefully 
borne in mind in presenting the new Budget. ; 

A Goop REsULT. 

The position for the fiseal year which closed on the 

31st March was as follows : 3 


Gross Revenue 7 ee ee ee £836.434,988 
Gross Expenditure .. oe ee e 818,040,525 
Realized Surplus - ge ga a sare 463 

Irom previous year ee 239,124 


Placed to Rating £22,633,587 
This very large surplus for the past vear of £18,394,000 
compares with the original Budget expectation of a sur- 
plus of £14,502,000. That estimate, however, was sub- 
sequently reduced to just under £8,000,000 by reason of 
concessions in the new taxation made during the passing 
of the Finance Bill through the House of Commons and 


Relief Suspense Account 


also by reason of subsequent Supplementary Estimates of 


Supply Expenditure. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
final estimated surplus for 1928-29 has been more than 
doubled in the actual result. This has been due to an 
actual saving in Supply Expenditure of about £6,000,000 
and to certain departments of Revenue having yielded 
better results than was anticipated. As will be seen from 
the foregoing statement, not only the past year’s surplus 
but the surplus of the previous year is being applied not 
to Debt redemption but to a special Suspensory Fund in 
connexion with the Derating Scheme, and on this point 
I shall have something to say next week. 

ForECASTS AND RESULTs. 

At first sight, the Chancellor's estimate of increases 
or decreases in Revenue for the year would seem to 
have been fairly accurate, the actual decline for the 
year being £6,389,000, as compared with an expected 
fall of £7,927,000. A glance at the following table, how- 
ever, will show that, while the totals are not far apart, 
there is great discrepancy in most of the individual items 
where expectations and realized results are very different. 


Budget 
Estimate Actual 
inc. or dec. ine. or dee 
for the year. 
Customs .. oe oe £10,447,000 + £7,352,000 


3,318,000 — 
,382,000 


5,200,000 
839,000 


Excise a o¢ 
Motor Vehic le Duties} .. + 


_ 


Estate Duties 5,310,000 *2 260.000 
Stamps m 4 970,000 3,030,000 
Land Tax, &c. .. os i 70,000 60,000 
Inc — Tax aa .. — 17,683,000 — 12,963,000 
Super Tax mo 600,000 — 4,450,000 
Excess Profits Duty + 1,000,000 +. 850,000 
Corporation Prof. Tax. 2. =< 280,000 — 930,000 
Post Office és os + 2,500,000 + 2,300,000 
Crown Lands ae we }- 30,000 140,000 
From Sundry Loans +» + 3,698,000 + 4,158,191 
Miscellaneous : 

Ordinary ee «» — 17,343,000 — 17,749,779 

*Special oe -.» + 9,874,000 4. 12,914,111 





—£7,927,000 —£6,389,477 
*Including £13,700,000 from Currency Notes Assets. 
t Gross Estimate. 


FALL IN SUPERTAX. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the Income Tax 
has done a little better, or perhaps it should be said less 
badly than the Chancellor e xpec ted, the shrink: ige bei ny 
only about £1: 3,000,000, as compared with an expecte d 
decline of £17,683,000. On the other hand, the Super 
Tax is beginning to show signs of the exhausting effect of 
penalizing taxation, and whereas Mr. Churchill expected 
a decline of only £600,000, there is a drop ot £4.450,000. 
On the other hand, Mr. Churchill has again been fortunate 
in his windfalls from Estate Duties. In the previous year 
it will be remembered he owed much of his satisfactory 
results to the Estate Duties, and because they were so 
exceptionally large he budgeted this vear for a decline oi 
£5,310,000. Instead, there is a gain of £3,260,000. In 
the main, of course, the increase has been due to the 
actual number of large estates, but satisfactory price 
levels on the Stock Exchange no doubt have contributed. 
Morcover, financial activities on the Stock Exchange and 
in new loans have also helped the Chancellor greatly as 
regards his Stamp Duties, where the gain is over 
£3,000,000 for the year, although the estimate was for an 
increase of under £1,000,000. Postal Receipts have been 
just about in accordance with expectations, but unfor- 
tunately the Returns no longer give separately the figures 
of Telegraphs and Telephones and, therefore, until the 
Budget speech has been made it is impossible to tell 
which sections ot the Post Othice have made the greatest 
contributions. 

Excise DIsaPPoiNTING. 

Both as regards Customs and Excise the results have 
failed to come up to Mr. Churchill's expectations. In the 
case of Customs, the figure is about £3,000,000 short, but 
in Excise the movement is more serious, for whereas an 
increase of £3,318,000 was officially budgeted for, there is 
an actual shrinkage for the year of £5,200,000. Mis- 
cellaneous Revenue has done well, the OrdinaryReceipts 
being just about in accordance with the official Estimates, 
while the Special Receipts show an advance over the 
Estimate of more than £3,000,000. 

SAVINGS IN EXPENDITURE. 

In the matter of Expenditure, the Chancellor must be 
congratulated upon having kept well within his Estimates 

including the Supplementaries— otf £824,000,000, It is 
true that Ordinary Expenditure was about £2,000,000 in 
excess of the Estimate, but that was more than due to the 
increase in the debt charge owing to the high rates of 
interest which have had to be paid on Treasury Bills, In 
the case of actual Supply Expenditure the total outlay for 
the vear was only £347,600,000, as compared with an 
estimate of £353,765,000. 

THE SINKING FUND. 

Next week I shall be making special reference to the 
effect on the Sinking Fund of the Chancellor's present 
system of budgeting, but in this place it will be sutticient 
to explain to those who are unfamiliar with the National 
Accounts why it is that during the past year the amount 
actually applied to the Sinking Fund was only 
£57,509,000, whereas it almost appe ‘ared from the way the 
Budget was presented at the beginning of the year that 
£65,000,000 was definitely hypothecated. The explana- 
tion is to be found in Mr. Churchill's introduction a year 
ago of the system of including the Sinking Fund in the 
general charge on the debt. That charge, during the past 
year, mi ainly owing to the high interest rates on Treasury 
Billsalready referred to, has worked out at £7,46 0,566 above 
the estimated total for the year, and accordingly that 
figure has been taken from the Sinking Fund. In other 
words, it is the Sinking Fund and not the general Ex- 
chequer Accounts which has suffered by reason of this 
increased debt charge. 


Tue Comtnc Bupcet. 

As soon as the actual Revenue results for the year which 
has closed become known it is easier to judge of the 
general problem with which the Chancellor will be con- 
fronted in his new Budget, though it does not. of course, 
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follow that it is any easier to discover in advance the 
precise character of the Budget itself. For example, it 
might be that, even with the certainty of a moderate sur- 
ylus, the Chancellor might decide to apply certain new 
cae taxes in order to be able to take off taxation in 
some other direction where the shoe pinched more 
severely. Or again, according to the optimism or pess- 
imism displayed in estimating the new Revenue, the pros- 
pective surplus would, of course, be affected. When, 
however, allowance is made for these and other possi- 
bilities, it must be confessed that the outlook for 
1929-30 is more hopeful than at one time seemed to be 
likely. 
ELECTION UNCERTAINTIES. 

In considering Budget prospects, the first point to be 
remembered is that last year the Chancellor benefited by 
the exceptional figure of £13,200,000 representing profits 
in the Currency Note Department taken over at the time 
of the fusion of the Currency Notes with the Bank of 
England Issue. That item will not recur in the new year. 
On the other hand, the new taxation imposed a twelve- 
month ago should be more productive, the Chancellor, in 
fact, in his previous Budget estimating that in the second 
year more than an additional £8,000,000 should be 
gathered in. If to this £8,000,000 we add the normal 
increase in the Revenue which should occur, apart from 
any change in taxation, from year to year, there seems some 
reason for hoping that the coming year’s gross Revenue 
might be placed at as high a figure as last year, namely, 
£836,000,000. On the one hand, it would be prudent to 
anticipate a shrinkage in the revenue from Estate Duties, 
but on the other hand it may fairly be hoped that the 
figures will be favourably affected by improved trade. 
Of course, it is true that on this occasion the Chancellor 
will have to reckon with Gencral Election uncertainties, 
but that is too problematical a point to be taken into con- 
sideration when calculating Budget possibilities. 

The total officially estimated Ordinary Supply Expendi- 
ture for the new year as distinct from debt charges has 
been given as £421,000,000, and if to this is added the 
total Debt charge the amount would be round about 
£810,000,000. Whether in view of last vear’s encroach- 
ment the Chancellor will decide to increase the Sinking 
Fund for the new year remains to be seen, but if he does 
not, a fairly large surplus would seem to be indicated. 
Probably, in view of his De-Rating Scheme, Mr. Churchill 
may decide to keep a further large surplus in hand, but it 
must be remembered that he has not only £22,000,000 
already placed to a special Suspensory Fund, but his 
ollicial Estimates of Civil Service Expenditure for the 
new year include a large sum on account of the De-Rating 
Scheme. Altogether, it looks as though the Chancellor 
would be in the position of having considerable sums in 
hand enabling him to produce a Budget which should 
give some measure of relief to the taxpayer. 

Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


More Ciberrcun Markers. 
Tr is not often that a severe slump in one market is the occasion 
of greater cheerfulness at another centre. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that for the better tendency of high-class invest- 
ment securities on the Stock Exchange during the week 
previous to the Easter Holidays, the severe liquidation in 
Wall Street must be partly held responsible. The connexion 
between cause and effect is to be found in the fact that it is the 
prolonged speculation in Wall Street which has occasioned 
dear money in New York and at other centres, and conse- 
quently the liquidation revived hopes of a return to healthier 
conditions with a possible easing in money rates. Other 
influences such as some moderate gold arrivals and the closing 
of “ Bear” positions no doubt also helped markets, but the 
main influence was the one to which I have referred. On the 
other hand, it is also true, of course, that in some directions, 
und more especially in the speculative shares dealt in on New 
York account, the liquidation reterred to has occasioned lower 
prices. Not the least favourable feature has been the rally in 
English railway stocks owing to better trallic returns and to 
hopes that the Kaster figures would also be satisfactory. 
* * * * 


AFRICAN AND EASTERN DEVELOPMENTS. 
Whatever comment might have to be made upon the 
development in the affairs of the African and Eastern ‘Trade 
Corporation during recent years there can be no question 


that with the appointment of the present Chairman, Sir 
Robert Waley Cohen, little time has been lost both in investi- 
gating the positionand in making arrangements for the future, 
As regards the former matter, the results of the investigation 
have still to be made known, but meanwhile the impression 
is strong that the Company’s affairs are looking up, and that 
by the merging with the Niger Company much wasteful com- 
petition between the two concerns will be avoided promising 
a favourable outlook for both concerns. At a recent special 
meeting of the African and Eastern Corporation, Sir Robert 
Waley Cohen gave the shareholders a very clear exposition of 
future plans, stating among other things that the merging will 
take the shape of a new company to be called the United Africa 
Company, Limited, in which the Niger Company and the 
African and Eastern will have equal holdings. 
* * * * 


BANK OF SCOTLAND PROGRESS. 

It is satisfactory to notice the steady progress made hy 
the Bank of Scotland, not merely as regards growth in Deposits 
and net profits, but also in general activity. There was a 
small increase for the past year in the net profit, and while 
the final dividend of 18 per cent. per annum is the same as a 
vear ago, the interim dividend was also at the same rate 
this year as compared with only 16 per cent. per annum for 
the first half of the previous year, so that the entire dividend 
for the year is 18 per cent. against 17 per cent. In spite of 
this increase, there is a slight advance in the amount carried 
forward after again placing £125,000 to the Reserve, and 
£30,000 to Bank Premises. The most striking feature in the 
balance sheet is the increase in Advances of about £3,000,000, 

* 


BANKING IN THE East. 

At the recent meeting of the Eastern Bank, the Chairman, 
Mr. J. S. Haskell, gave an interesting account of trading 
conditions in those centres in which the activities of the Bank 
are carried on. In particular he made some very interesting 
comments upon the share of Great Britain in India’s trade 
where a contraction has taken place. Mr. Haskell described 
the prospects in Ceylon as brighter than a year ago, in spite 
of the fact that the rally in rubber has been partially offset 
by a small decline in the price of tea. 

* * * * 
AN INDISPENSABLE WORK. 

It is literally true to say that the Stock Exchange Official 
Intelligence—the volume of which for 1929 has just been 
published—becomes more indispensable every year. During 
the past year no fewer than 613 new companies have been 
added to this stupendous volume, but no matter how fast thy 
number of companies or of securities grows, the compilers of 
the work maintain their reputation for accuracy. Quit 
apart from new companies, the volume contains particular 
of 42 new Loans for nearly £300,000.000 raised by various 
Governments and Public Authorities during last year. In 
addition, there is a large amount of valuable statistical matte: 
relating to Municipal, Colonial and Indian finance, with som 
special articles on Indian Finance, War Debts and Company 
Law. I would like particularly to draw attention to a useful 
addition to the Home Railway section, in which is given a 
statement of the results of the * Four-grouped ” system. 

* * * * 
Tur CHanneL TUNNEL. 

The City thoroughly approves of the Prime Minister's 
decision to appoint a Committee of Experts to consider what 
may be termed the economic aspects of the proposed Channel! 
Tunnel, and in particular the practicability of the scheme. 
At a later stage, no doubt, ali kinds of questions, political 
and military, may arise affecting the final decision to be 
taken, but meanwhile the point would scem to be to consider 
in practical fashion first, from the engineering point of view 
whether the scheme is feasible, second its financial costs, and 
third its economic aspects. Satisfaction in the City with 
regard to the step taken by the Premier is the more pro- 
nounced owing to the nature of the composition of the Com- 
mittee, and especially by reason of the fact that the Chairman 
is to be Mr. Kk. R. Peacock of Baring Brothers. 

+ a * A 
NATIONAL Bank ov INDIA. 

Although the profits for the past year showed a small 
reduction, the shareholders were at one with the chairman 
when at the annual meeting held this week he was able to 
describe them as satisfactory, having regard to all the present 
conditions in India. In the course of his speech Sir Charles 
McLeod gave a very interesting review of some of the present 
features of Indian tinance and trade, and, after commenting 
upon political conditions and the racial prejudice, Sir Charles 
expressed the opinion that the moderate clement was making 
some headway, and he was glad to note from recent events 
that the Government appeared determined to curtail the 
activities in India of ‘ Moscow-taught and Moscow-paid 
agitators.” A. W. K. 

* * * * 


(For Company Meeting Reports see pages 558 and 559.) 
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STRONG BALANCE-SHEET. 





INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN INDIA 





HIGHER TRADE BALANCE. 


SIR CHARLES MCLEOD’S REVIEW. 


‘The orlinary general meeting of the National Bank of India, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday, April 2nd, at the Wesleyan Hall, 
Bishopsgate, London. 

Sir Charles C. McLeod, Bt. (chairman of the company), presided. 

Mr. W. Ross Munro (general manager) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—The report of the directors 
and the accounts to December 3}st, 1928, have been in your hands 
for some days, and I presume you will allow me as usual to take them 
as read. (Agreed.) 

Before proceeding with the usual business of the meeting I desire 
to express our extreme regret at the loss we sustained by the death 
of our esteemed friend and colleayue on the board, Mr. James 
Nicholson Stuart, who had been a director of the bank since 1903 and 
latterly deputy chairman. Mr. Stuart took the keenest interest in 
its affairs and lost no opportunity of promoting its welfare. We 
shall miss his wise counsel and his kindly presence, and we, the 
members of the board, and many of our shareholders deplore the loss 
of a good friend. Mr. Stuart’s place on the board has been filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Walter Shakspeare, of Messrs. Carson and 
o., Colombo. We are pleased to have a representative of Ceylon 
asa colleague, and you will be asked to confirm this appointment. 

I have also with the deepest of regret to inform you of the death 
oft our valued general manager, Mr. Hegarty, who died suddenly on 
October 26th last. Mr. Hegarty had been connected with the bank 
since LS94, and had successfully filled the appointments of inspector 
of branches, London rmanager., and finally general manager. He 
Was, aS you are aware, a taan of exceptional ability and deservedly 
most popular with ow clients and our staff. We have appointed 
Mr. Ross Munro as general manager and Mr. Lawrence, late manager 
at Colombo, as London manager. These two officers have had long 
wm varied experience in the bank's service. 





Reserr or tan Year's OPERATIONS. 

\s the result of our year's operations we are to-day placing before 
vou figures which show net profits slightly less than a year ago, these 
heing £530,820. compared with £541,098. The total amount avail- 
able is increased from £796,499 to £807,328, but this increase is, of 
course, accounted for by the larger amount brought forward from 
the previous year. We propose to place £50,000 to reserve fund, 
raising it to £3,000.000,to write down premises account £30,000, 
to place to credit of officers’ pension fund £50,000, and to pay a 
further dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, free of 
income-tax, Which, together with the similar interim dividend, 
absorbs £400,000 and leaves us with a balance of £277,328 to be 
carried forward. 

L need scarcely add that these results have been obtained after 
having provided fully, as usual, for all bad and doubtful debts, and [ 
trust you will agree with me they may be considered satisfactory. 

FreatcCres OF THE BALANCE-SHEET. 

The balance-sheet figures do not exhibit any great change in any 
particular compared with those of the previous year, and such 
changes as there are are in keeping with the ordinary fluctuations 
which occur in connexion with a business such as ours. All rupee 
ussets and liabilities are converted at Is. 6d. per rupee, as was clone 
in the previous years balance-sheet. and the figures now before you 
show that our business has been maintained. A year ago I pointed 
oul that there had been some contraction in current, fixed deposit, 
and other accounts, and added that these fluctuations had to be 
looked for from time to time. On this occasion we have to record 
an increase, the total being £34,088,229, compared with £35,655,120. 
Bills payable end acceptances are slightly down. 

Casu Ratio vo Deposrrs. 

‘Turning to the assets side of the sheet our cash and bullion totals 
£5,333,827, against £4,530,707 last vear, our Indian Government 
Lupee securities €6.580,.807 against £6.869.988, while our British 
Government securities, Indian Government debentures, and other 
securities are £6,261,485 ayainst €6,396,922. These three items 
Indian securities, and sterling securities-- total £18,185.119, 
and if we add to these other liquid assets in the shape of bills of 
exchange, which amount to £7,768,527, you arrive at a figure of 
£25,958,646, against a total liability of £54,088.229 in respect of 
current, fixedt deposit, and other accounts. The proportion of 
liquid assets to curvent and fixed deposits is, therefore, a very strong 


cash, 





one. Discounts. loons, &e., show, at £14,224,562, a small advance 
on 2 year ago. 
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been our policy for many years past steadily to 
As you have seer, we again propose to set aside 
50.000 for this purpose, and, as we have considerable further build- 
ing to umlertake to meet the requirements of the bank's business, 
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staff, and I feel sure that whatever is found to be necessary in this 
respect will meet with your hearty approval. Before leaving the 
figure of assets and liabilities 1 would just add that our securities, 
totalling nearly £13,000,000, are gilt-edged and stand in our balance. 
sheet at or under market value. The balance-sheet totals of 
£41,639,338 compare with £41,489,781 a year ago, and these figures 
and profits, arising out of a year when business has given no oppor- 
tunity for any marked improvement in any special direction and 
has been, as in the past few years, beset with keen competition and 
small margins, I trust may be considered satisfactory to you, 
Inpia’s Trapre AND GoLp Imports. 

India’s trade continues to be steadily maintained, and the balance 
in favour of India during 1928 was higher at 56 crores of rupees as 
compared with Rs. 51 crores in 1927. Exports of merchandise were 
also higher at 338 crores as against 327 crores in the previous year, 
No doubt a good monsoon has helped this expansion. 

It is customary to give you the net imports of gold into India 
during the year, which amounted to £15,814,000, as compared with 
£12,300,000 in 1927. Silver imports have fallen off considerably 
and have only reached £8,596,000, as against £11,400,000 in the 
previous year. 

Indian crops, due to a favourable monsoon, were, on the whole, 
satisfactory—indeed, with few exceptions, good. 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

As regards industries, the Bombay cotton mills continue in a very 
uncertain state, fitful starts have been made after the long strike, 
but owing to the unrest amongst labour no steady working has been 
possible, and, in consequence, no real progress has been made. A 
larger proportion than usual of Indian cotton has been exported, 
The jute industry in Bengal continues in a prosperous state and jute 
mills continue to show substantial returns, but these returns are apt 
to be misleading, as in many instances the older mills which were 
erected when the cost of machinery was very much lower than it is 
now have been able to build up large reserves and keep down the 
capital figure which gives quite an incorrect impression of their 
earning capacity. I am of opinion that it would be wise for those 
who are in that position to capitalize part of their reserve funds in 
order to bring the capital more in line with the block expenditure 
and thus show a more correct result. It has now been decided to 
extend the weekly working hours from 54 to 60 with effect from next 
July, and it will be interesting to note the effect of this. Tea 
has also had a fairly good season, and although prices have been 
considerably lower than in 1927 most concerns in India and Ceylon 
will show fairly satisfactory returns to their shareholders. The coal 
industry has been very depressed now for some years, but there 
are signs that more interest is being taken in the trade of late. 

POLITICAT. StVUATION. 

With the Simon Commission touring India it was perhaps too 
much to expect complete tranquillity in the political atrnospher 
What thinking people can only regard as ill-advised exhibitions of 
racial prejudice have occurred here and there, as exemplitied by 
bonfires of imported cloth, talk of a recrudescence of non-cooperation, 
and ill-considered legislative proposals such as the inter-Coastal 
Trade Bill. On the whole, however, the moderate element appears 
to be making some headway, and it is satisfactory to note from 
recent events that the Government appears determined to curtail 
the activities in India of, as reported in the Press, Moscow-taught 
and Moscow-paid agitators. 

EXCHANGE AND Bank Rate. 

Exchange has ruled steadily round Is. 6d. during the past year. 
Money has been in fair demand throughout the season, and our 
funds have been employed to good advantage. The Imperial Bank 
rate, which averaged 6.196 per cent., against 5.726 per cent. in 1927, 
has been moved up to 8 per cent., which is customary at this season 
of the year, when demand for money is more insistent. 

The question of a Reserve Bank has been again mooted, but the 
Financial Minister in India, in speaking on the 6th of last month, 
indicated that before the matter could be taken in hand a Cornmis- 
sion would be appointed to inquire into the general banking organiza- 
tion throughout India. 1 gave our views on this subject last year, 
and I would only add that in my opinion it is still premature to 
consider the establishment of a Central Bank on Western lines. It 
seems to us that India is already well supplied with banks anxious 
to do business for their clients on the most favourable terms, and no 
reputable firm or company has difficulty in getting banking facilities. 

ProGRESS IN East AFRICA. 

In East Africa progress continues fairly satisfactory, and expan- 
sion is taking place in cotton, sisal, coffee, and maize. Imports and 
exports in the three territories show considerable increases from the 
previous year. A plague of locusts caused considerable damage 
to the maize crop in some districts, and fears were entertained of a 
scarcity of food in these districts, but we have recently had assurance 
that there is no danger of a famine. 

Tripete TO Srarr. 

Beforo T conclude I desire to add on behalf of myself and the other 
members of the board our appreciation of the care and loyalty of 
our managers and staff, which is reflected in the present satisfactory 
position of the bank. 

I beg to propose : “* That the report of the directors and statement 
of accounts for the vear ended December 31st, 1928, be received 
and adopted, and that a dividend for the six months to Decem- 
ber $list, 1928, at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum be paid on the 
shares of the company registered at this date, the same to be payable 
free of income-tax, on and after April 8rd, 1929.” 

After this resolution has been seconded by Mr. Langford James, 
and before I put it to the meeting, an opportunity will be given to 
anyone who wishes to make any remarks or to ask any questions. 

Mr. R. Langford James seconded the resolution. No questions 
being asked. the resolution was put to the meeting and cavied 
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unanimously. The Chairman then proposed that the appoiniment 
of Mr. Walter Shakspeare as a director of the bank be confirmed 
and that he be re-elected. Mr. Robert Miller seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. The Chairman further moved that 
Mr. Robert Miller and Mr. J. A Toomey be re-elected directors of the 
bank. The Hon. EF. Julian Hawke 
unanimously agreed to. On the 
seconded by Mr. George } 
Brothers and Co, and 
app? ited. 


seconded the motion, which was 
proposition of Mr. John Mitchell, 
Christie, the auditors (Messrs. 


R Cooper 
Messrs. W. A. Browne and Co.) were re- 


Voter « HANKS. 
Mr. J. Irwin Da Before proceeding with the resolution which 
I have to propose Il am sure we should all like to associate ourselves 
with our directors in an exprossic of our sorrow at the loss we sus 


tained Jast vear by tl leath of our date deputy chairman, Mr. 
J. N. Stuart, who, as a director tor taany years, rendered roost able 
and devoted service to the bank Wi deeply regret. also, the sudden 


death of our general naver. Mr. Hegarty, 
of 1very able offieer, We are fortunate 
wer Mr. Munro. whos 


which deprived the bank 
our new veneral 
sl 


in having a 





mi thilitv and longexperience should prove in- 
valuable in the control and management of the operationsof the bank 
It is again my pleasing duty to propose a verv hearty vote of 


tors for the 


thanks to our chairman and dire care ane prucdene 
exercised in conducting the affairs of the bank during the past vear, 
and also to the general manayver, managers. and staff for their 


highly satisfied 


which has been placed before us. 


valuable Services, Wi have every reason to be 
with the re port an | halanes 
The feature of the veral vears past has been the 
steadiness of the profits. and, although there is a slight falling oft 
in the net earnings for the past vear, the total volume of business 
has been well maintained. - think that a notablk 

and it must afford our directors venuine satistaction, as if cer 
does the shareholders. 1 am all appreciate the very inter- 
esting and instructive address of our esteemed With 
regard to the manayers and staff it would be difficult to over-estimate 
the value of their services. $y 
efficiency they have contributed largely to the 
results of the year. I shall now ask you to show your appreciation 
by passing a very hearty vote of thanks to all concerned, both at 


annual reports for s 





achievement, 
tainly 
mur’ we 
chairman. 


their whole-hearted co-operation and 
favourable 


very 


home and abroad. Mr. J. D. Longmire seconded the vote, which 
was carried with acclamation. 
CHAIRMAN 'S At KNOWLEDGOMENT. 


The Chairman :— Mr. Davis an 
and my colleagues on the board, | 
your kind expression of appreciat 
able to render during the past vear 


| On behalf of myselt 
have to thank you very much for 
on of the services we have been 


Althouvh, as I have 


than ever, we will do our 


vontlemen, 


remarked 
in my speech, compet tion is keener very 
best to place before vou on the next occasion results which we 
will he 1 


considered satisfactory. ‘in Zoss Munro has asked me to 
reply on his behalf and on behe 


trust 


lf of the staff, and to thank vou very 
much indeed for what vou have said about them. which is very much 
appreciated. We shall take care that the remarks which h 
made are conveved to our staff abroad, who also, Tam sure, w 
highly gratified at knowing what has said 
to-day. The proce then terminated, 


ive been 
Ih bn 
been about them here 


eclings 


THE EASTERN BANK 





DIVIDEND OF 9 


annual general mee 
, 


PER CENT 
ting of the Kastern | 
O74} ? 3, Crosh 


~i iat 2and 


THE nineteenth sank 
was held on Wednesday, 3 ” 

Mr. J. S. Haskell (the chairmar cd that the profits for the year, 
including the ht forward, €164,469, and they 
were able to recommen 1 aon il dividend of 3s. pet share, which. 


with the interim dividend, was equal to a distribution of 9 per cent. 
for the vear, the rate maintaine 


d during each of the seven preceding 
years. India had once again The 
figures relating to her trade in 1928 showed an improvement upon 
those of 1927. Thus the imports and exports of 

amounted to £IS6.000.000 and £253. 500.000, 
and £245,000,000 in 1927. There was 
favour of India of DU ,000, 
regarded the share of India’s trade, the figures for 
1928 showed a contraction of both imports and exports in comparison 
with those of 1927. Of the 

accounted for £500,000. 

The prospects of Ceylon were brighter than they had been a vear 
ago, and as to the ultimate future of Irak they had no doubt. 
With regard to prospects generally, for the current year they were 
still uncertain. ‘There had been indications of an improvement in 
trade in certain directions, but a disturbing factor had been intro- 
duced by the rise in the Bank of England rate. followed by a rise 
in that of the Imperial Bank of India. If a further advance could 
be avoided trade should adjust itself. 


wet 





Stare 


uT 
i 


amount bron wert 


heen blessed witha good monsoon. 


merchandise 
agvatiost 
a Visible balance of trade in 
£37,500,000 in 1927. As 





against 


his country in 


decrease in imports cotton goods 


BALA NCE-SHEET, 

Turning now to the figures in the balance-sheet, our capital 
remains unchanged at £2,000,000 subscribed with £1,000,000 paid 
up. Our reserve fund is being steadily built up, and with the 
£25,000 to be voted to-day will stand at £450,000. 

The figures on the liabilities side are much about the same as last 
year, except that a decrease of £349,791 12s. Id. is shown in our 
acceptances on account of customers. The decrease in this account 
was merely temporary, and was quickly recovered in the early part 
of this year. The figure to-day is well over the £1,2 53 10s. Se. 
shown on December 3lst, 1927. 





(¢ ‘ontinucd at foot f nea le vlunen.) 


| THe forty 


EE 








THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASE IN 





PREMIUM 


SIR JOSEPH BROODBANK’S ADDRESS 


LARGE INCOM! 


eighth ordinary ue ral meeting o } ( 
i was held on 28th March, 1929, at the off or 
| Hamilton House. Vietoria Embankment. E.¢ 
| Sir Josevh Broodhank (the Chariman) said 
had again made a large and sati=<factorv ineree , | pren ‘ 
meome, Which had been obtained i: ! itiry wi t hig 
l established. The fire account showed an increase of £6,020, a 
| the result nye pretit Was not as hirg la ! Va 
1 The accident account, which la rst | hk i] } 
resulted this vear in tl | t of €33.58t | 
account showercl the large Inerea + £900 .4SS west puu 
of which, £659,475. was from | ss jin ti ly is 
Ameriva. He wished to emiphia that their Ay 


which was by far the largest portion of the total. had yA i 








stantial average profit for at least t last ten veal Phi Las iP peon 
in Canada, while showing a large in ase, had ag ' tlted 

The bill dealing with workime: mpensation in tl Pry 

Quebec came into operation on Septeraber Ist. und there wa 
every reason to believe that tly wl t Veal show ref nn 
results The amount carried t | fit and loss account 475 11) 
and, after providing for the usual dividend of 45. per ha ft 
Income tax, there was carried to the general reserve fund £194,793 
the larvest sum thev had i ' 





the last of the boom vears a lieraal. anced 
| General Life Assurance Sor jit 
offices in the kingdom. J ria 
| and it was expected that pose 
would prove to be the re 
holders and the ¢ orporati 
TRIBUTE TO GENERAL Mana AND OFrrictaAts 
It i- istomary at the conclusion of a chairman's pene the 
complimentary remarks about the stati i fact, to a ibotates 
flowers all round. ‘This is usually the pleasantest part of a cl 
j man’ speech, because he is never hallenyved i j Tria 
occasionally the complinnent is bu mpliment, ands inw ! 
It has never been that here. and [ want to sa Om my « 
and on behalf of n colleague that me itter it 
sincere than this of mine— namely, that in the cv i tl 
tion our chief =tay for its su ssful y king ts th M 
Gray (hear, hear ad thet clus tl } rt } ' t 
demands than ever upon his time and skill, and that. as alw } 
has risen to the occasion trimumphanth \\ nM ( fl 
upon the history of the corporation during the ve bere 
gene ral manager, and considers t] it nt] on, ? Tih vell | 
proud of the record. In 19h2, wl he Was appointed t heat off 
the premium income of the corporation was £1405,004 Tiast ve 
it was £7,.492,501. In TOLL the dividend was. on to-da 
ination of the shares, Is. ld. per share, free of tax Is. 2 the ¥ 
For last vear it is 4s. a share, free of tux at 8s. botd 
fourtold. Few COM panties car t sul rh ciece 
Besides Mr. Gray Lo econimnend t t the abl clepu « 
manayer, Mr. Kevsell, a much-travelled official in yout ten 
whose visits are always acceptable to our many branches abroad anc 
most useful to us He is now in South Africa on a 
Then J must include Mr. Ralph. who has a long set | ed 
filled all the time with unstinting Jabour for the prorat () 
could tell of other officials at tl ] lquarte ! 
time only admits of a general acl whed 
on your behalf, 
J B . 
Lashes and gentlemen, Thi nel t "W 
of the corporation. You have, take it as a whol nel ' 
transactions can only be regarded as a whol fir 


CTSS.000.000 | 





widespread over the whole world — and tha uv putatior 
which is international, Your finance is perfectly sound and healthy 
You have a competent staff to organize and acdminist 
business. What else canwe do but look forward to the fut t' 
contidence ? 

The Chairman one lial d by re ne ' oy} 
and aceounts. 

Sir Courtauld Thomson, K.BEL. OLB deputy Cluurrnean 
seconded the resolution, and after sor iticism and Questions b 
Mr. Wheelock, which were replied } | Chairnmia Wals 


earried unanimously, 
The dividend, as recommended declared 


\ and the return 
Ks.53., 





directors (Sir) Gordon Camphi ll. and Sir Court 
Thomson, K.B.b., C.B.) were re-elected 

The auditors (Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Giiffiths, and ¢ Were 
reappointed, and f& vote of thanks to the chairman. direct une 
staff concluded the proceedings. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet, whilst our Cash in lian 


ounte 


and at bankers, including bullion, is lower at £1,483,485 

it amounts to 24 per cent. of our current and deposit a 
British Covernment and other se: mainly short-dated 
stand at £3,722,247 3s. 3d., valued at or under prices current on 
December Sist. Loans receivable and advances show an 
of £342,000, and we are glad to say that a considerable proportion 
of this inerease is represented by advances against exports ft this 
country to India, The report was adopted, 


urities, 


ereas 
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AN IDEAL SUMMER CRUISE. 
in the cool and sunny MEDITERRANEAN 


NOT TOO HOT. Many British people have taken part in this tour 
in July and August, and have found the climatic conditions delightful. 


Tour of 


NOT a crowded boat. Four sailings every — 
23 days. Sight-seeing in private cars—no te. Visiting 
ATHENS, DARDANELLES, CONSTANTINOP ‘e "RHODE S or 
CYPRUS, TARSUS, ANTIOCH (Syria), PAL ESTINE, EGYPT, 
SICILY, NAPLES, G ENOA, 


FARES: From and back to Londen, £65 5s. first, £45 10s. 
second class. 


Dancing, deck games, English library (free), fine Anglo-Continental | 


cuisine (in beth first and ‘second class), very large cabins; officers, | 
stewards, and stewardesses speak English, The Sitmar Line’s | 
passengers are mainly Pritish. | 


LARGE and WELL-EQUIPPED VESSELS. Full details from 
ITALIAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 16F Waterloo Place, | 


Regent Street, London, S.W.1. F 
vided for £75 a year 


£5,000 from age 30. If the 


proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 
year. 


gent 7972. 














at death can be pro- 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 





LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 
NEW COLOURS AND NEW DESIGNS 
PATTERN BOOKS 
POST FREE. 


From 2,6 a yard. LIBERTY & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.1. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capita! Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 
(te gether, £ Reserve I iability of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 
DRAFTS are G R: AN TED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Pustcation 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained op 
application. 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 











Capital (fully peid) - - - £2.500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - . £2,795,787 
Deposits - - : - £441,674, 151 | 

OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 

BANKING. 








British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 
City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


A complete 
| 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. | 
| 


London Offices: 


West End . . 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager; Sir A, K. Wricut, K.B.E., D.L, 











Rare Books and Works of Art 








| 








WANTED. MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 


For fine copies of first editions of the following books we offer; 
Barrie, Little Minister, £40; Auld Licht Idylls, £12; My 
Lady Nicotine, £12; Window in Thrums, £12; Better Dead, 
£15; Sinjohn (Galsworthy), From the Four Winds, Villa 
Rubein, Jocelyn, Man of Devon, each £30; Galsworthy, Man 
of Property, £30; Kipling, First and Second Jungle Books, 
£30; Light that Failed, £6; Hardy, Dynasts, 3 volumes, £14; 
Housman, Shropshire Lad, £40; Maugham, Of Human 
Bondage, £5; and very good prices for first editions of Shaw, 
Hardy, Douglas, De La Mare, Beerbohm, Conrad, Hudson, 
and all other esteemed modern authors. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI 


30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 














BOWES :CAMBRIDGE 


33> English € on <5 


BOOKS 
New £ Secondhand 
Libraries purchased . Catalogues gratis 
ITRINITY ST: CAMBRIDGE 














A Rare Beardsley Item 








A Proof of the Famous * Avenue” Poster Lliustrative of 
the Artist’ Ss conception of Bernard Shaw's * Art and tl Man. “¥ 
Size 28ins. x i0ins., without advertising matter, and suitable for 
framing. Purchased from Mr. Bernard Shaw. 15s. posi free. 

Sent on approval. Quote offer 466. 

FOYLES, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
have inaieiite issued several catalovues containing many 
splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
offered at a traction of their original prices. Also a list 


of General Literature, 
free on request. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


(Booksellers since 1852), 
265 HIGH HOLBORN Hi LONDON, W.C.1. 


cheap Classical Keprints, etc. Post 








ELKIN MATHEWS LTD. 
CATALOGUE. No. 25 
OF RARE. BOOKS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, 


33 W. 1. 








B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 








Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 

Larce and Unique Stock or Ovp and New Booxs on Att Brancuges 
oy Arcuitecture, Tue Decorative anp Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fine Books ror CoLitectors. 

Enquiries Solicited. ( logues f on request. 








THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Led. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund ss nei Yen 105,500,000 

Head Office, YOKOH AMA. ‘Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Ilong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, | yons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newehwang, New York, 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, ‘Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivostock 


(temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on mm 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application, DAISUKE NOIIARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








